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CHAPTER I. 

** TV I" Y own child ; yes, nurse, that's true ; 

^^^ but no truer than that it's his child. 
His son I And I tell you, nurse, there are 
times when it wouldn't be safe for me to be 
alone with it ; if a look of him should come 
into its eyes I might kill it for hate, and for 
fear !" 

She was only answered by a sigh. 

They were sitting in the farm-house kitchen 
— ^the kitchen of Moor-Edge, or, as it is 
more commonly called, Murridge Farm- 
house. A grey, substantially-built, many- 
gabled house, with heavy stone mouldings 
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above muUioned and diamond-paned lattices^ 
and with an ample stone porch. One end 
of the house is covered by a century-old 
pear-tree. In front it has a patch of smooth 
fine turf traversed by flagged paths, walled 
in by a low and broad-topped wall. In the 
afternoon the shadows of the wind-blown 
orchard trees stretch half across this green : 
in a corner to which those shadows never 
reach, stand a group of ash-trees. When 
the sun shines, the aspect of the place is 
cheery, its greys are warm, and its greens 
full of a suppressed glow ; but in Winter, 
and in dead, dull weather, it looks austere 
and gloomy. A vast common stretches 
northward behind the farm. From the 
little-used front gate a steep and rough foot- 
way, that in Winter time is often nothing 
but an impetuous watercourse, precipitates 
itself towards the far-below lying plain. 

They were sitting close to the lattice, and 
the July moon was just lifting itself slowly 
to shine on them through the ash-trees. The 
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casement stood wide open, and let in an 
evening air that was full of perfumes : from 
the sunburnt woodbine that was hanging 
round the porch, from a group of sunburnt 
lilies beneath the window which would now 
bleach again in the moolight, and from late- 
lying sunburnt hay on a sloping meadow out 
of sight. 

The woman who had spoken had a face 
which, in that mysterious mingling of twilight 
and of moonlight, looked softly girlish. She 
was dressed in lustreless black. The other, 
whom she had called "nurse," who had 
answered her only with a sigh, was middle- 
aged, and comely, and sad-eyed. She, too, 
wore black ; she sat in an old-fashioned cush- 
ioned chair, and rocked in her arms a scarce- 
ly three-months old child. 

There was a long silence, broken only by 
occasional noises from the farm-yard, by the 
rustling of leaves, and the tranquil breathing 
of the sleeping child. 

The moon had climbed a good way above 
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the ash-trees, tinting the clear sky a rose- 
tinged lilac, before either of them spoke. 
Then it was the older woman, with tender 
deference, and, at the same time, with the 
sort of caution one unconsciously uses to- 
wards the mentally sick ; feeling the way, to 
find how much can be ventured, how much 
can be borne. 

*' All this day you've been thinking, and 
it's not much else, indeed, that I've done ; 
thinking about the letter. May I tell you 
my mind, my dearie, before you tell me 
yours ?" 

As if aware that the silence had been 
broken without being aware what had been 
said, the other answered, not what was now 
said, but something she had let pass unan- 
swered long before. 

" But for it," with a gesture towards the 
child, " I never should wish to leave you. 
There would be no reason why I should ever 
leave you. I would stay here always, till I 
die. If it hadn't lived, as I hoped it 
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mightn't, or if you'd sent it away, as I thought 
you would, somewhere where I need never 
have seen it, nor heard of it again, then, oh 
so thankfully, I'd have stayed here always. 
But it did live, and you say you can't 
send it away ; you say it comforts you for the 
loss of your own, so, as it must stay, I must 

go. 

" Comforts me I Ay, indeed does it ! 

And it would comfort you, as nothing else 

in this world ever can, if only you'd not 

not harden your heart against it." 

With no notice of this interruption, be- 
yond a slight shiver of disgust, the girl went 
on: 

*' So, as I must go, as I can't stay here 
always, as I can't hide myself here, out of 
the world, till I die, I'll try and lose myself 
in the world. I'll separate myself from you, 
though you're the only creature I love, and 
that loves me ; I'll go to some strange place 
with this strange woman ; I'll try and forget 
you, with all else that belongs to the past, I'll 
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strip off my wedding-ring and my widow's 
mourning, and try to strip off the memory 
of what they stand for ; FU deny, even to 
myself, that I've worn either. Widow's 
mourning ! as if I could mourn for him ! 
No, but I mourn for myself, for my life that 
he soiled and spoiled, so that for me there's 
neither memory nor hope : the very air I 
breathe is poisoned. It seems to smell 
sweet to-night," she said, lifting her face and 
looking out. " To you it does smell sweet, 
nurse, doesn't it ? But to me there's still 
the smell of blood in it, the sickening smell 
of blood !" 

The other, sorrowfully noticing the grow- 
ing excitement of voice and the wandering 
wildness of eye, only sighed out : 

** It's terrible to hate the dead." 

" Let me forget, then, and I shall leave off 
hating." 

" It may be God's will that you should 
remember and forgive." 

'* Forgive !" she echoed. 
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Another pause, and then the girl spoke 
^am: 

" If I put all my heart, and soul, and 
strength into one prayer — to be able to for- 
get — I can't think but God will hear me. 
It isn't much I ask, to forget, only to forget, 
yet it's all I ask. Though I'm young still, I 
don't ask joy or hope, but only to forget." 

" There's one thing you can't forget. One 
thing you can't strip off you, or tear out of 
you, or bury away from you. There's no 
stone heavy enough to keep it down. It's 
the mother's heart that's in you, and that, 
one day, will stir and wake. If, one day, 
you marry again, and bear other chil- 
dren " 

" Marry again ! — bear other children ! 
Never 1 I will never own that child, or 
my hateful marriage. These unowned 
thingi^ will stand always between me and 
love. Love 1 What do I want with love ? 
— what have I to do with love ? I want 
only peace — peace and to forget." 
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'* You feel like that now, but, as you say, 
dearie, you're young ; you may have long 
to live; it's dreary to live always alone. 
If only you'd not take a lie upon you. 
Ah ! Miss Daisy " — the once familiar name, 
in her earnestness, slipped out unawares, — 
" don't do it, don't do it. There was one, 
as once loved you, I always believe will 
never rest till he finds you !" 

** You're mad, nurse ! — you're mad ! Do 
you think I'd feel myself fit for him, ever, 
on this side the grave ? As for my . being 
young — I am not young. I can never be 
young any more. When I see myself in 
the glass, I wonder that my hair isn't white, 
that my flesh isn't shrivelled, that my eyes 
are not dim, that my face doesn't tell of the 
horrible things it has looked upon." 

" But it's not so — men will see it's not so 
— in time you'll come to feel it's not so. 
Some Spring the blood will dance in your 
veins, and the world will seem beautiful; 
and youll feel that, cost what it may, you 
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must love and be happy before you die. 
And what's to hinder ? If only you'll be 
patient till this madness of misery is past, 
and not take a lie upon you. What but 
pity could any good man feel for -" 

" It's what / feel about myself that would 
hinder," the girl broke in. " But it's na 
use talking. My mind is made up ; I shall 
go to her." 

" I wish no better than that you should 
go to her, dearie ; but as what you are, not 
with a lie upon you. Leave the child with 
me yet awhile, as is needful for it, and best 
for you j but go to her as a widow and a 
mother." 

" I will not. She knows nothing of me 
but my maiden name — the only name I 
will ever own. She is alone, and she is 
dying; because she loved my mother she 
sends for me, begging me to be with her 
till she dies. I shall go to her. She pro- 
mises to leave me all she has. I shall be 
rich again. It shall all be for you, nurse. 
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I shall ask nothing of you but to keep that 
child always, letting it grow up as your - 
own." 

** You call evil days upon yourself when 
you take a lie upon you. If anything I 
could say could turn your heart from doing 
it, God put it in my heart to say that 
thing !" 

'^ Evil days !" she echoed, with a wild 
little laugh. " What evil can seem to me 
evil any more ? — what bitterness bitter ?" 

"And it's all vain trying," the older 
woman went on ; *' you can't forget your 
child. The mother's heart is in you. Soon- 
er or later it will waken. It will trouble 
you when you think you've found peace. 
My dearie, my dearie, better than you know 
yourself I know you.*' 

'* The Scripture says a woman can forget 
her child. If any woman, surely I, to 
whom the father of that child was hateful." 

" It won't be so. Better than you know 
yourself, indeed, I know you. The tender 
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heart that was like a mother's to the baby- 
brother won't remain dead and cold to its 
own flesh and blood." 

" Oh, my brother ! Oh, Wattie, Wattie, 
Wattiel All the rest I could, perhaps, 
have forgiven him, but not your death.'^ 
She broke now into passionate wailing. 

When she looked up and spoke again, 
her face was harder, her tone harsher, than 
it had been before, and her eyes had a 
fierce expression in them. 

"You couldn't better quicken my hate 
for him, and so my loathing for his child, 
than by speaking to me of my young bro- 
ther," she said. " When I knelt on the wet 
river-side grass by Wattie — my dead, 
drowned, murdered Wattie — didn't I curse 
that child's father ? Didn't I vow " 

'* You were mad — ^you were mad ! God, 
in His mercy, would take no heed of you. 
You were mad then ; you 4ire mad now* 
If only you'd wait and do nothing till the 
fever-fire has burnt out of your poor brain ! 
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My dear, my dear, turn your back upon the 
devil ; shut your eyes and your ears to the 
things he shows you and tells you ; put all 
these horrible thoughts from you ; turn to 
good things and to God." 

"Well," she answered, with a daft sort 
of smile, ''the devil is dead, certainly — 
didn't I see him die ? But, nurse, not the 
devil only, but God also is cruel, if He 
won't let me forget." 

" If only you'd take this little one He 
sent you into your arms, and let it lie 
against your heart, gentler thoughts would 
come. It turns my blood to hear you talk, 
and see you look with loathing upon this 
soft, sweet, tender, helpless thing, and it 
your own, too." 

The child, awake now, was lying on the 
woman's lap. It turned its head upon her 
knee, and fixed its eyes upon its mother's 
face. The little dark-eyed baby-face looked 
elfish and wan in the moonlight. 

" His eyes, his eyes !" the girl cried out. 
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as if in some intolerable torture. And 
she sprang up, and went away, out of 
doors. 

"They're no eyes but your own — your 
very own. It's its mother's child all over, 
the darling, the darling !" the woman 
crooned over it. 

It was not long before the girl came back. 
Seeing, by the clear moonlight, that the 
woman's tears were falling thick and fast, 
she went behind her, twined an arm round 
her neck, laid her cheek against the tear- 
stained cheek, and whispered, 

"Poor, poor nursie — poor, dear nursie, 
you're thinking of your own poor little 
baby, nurse." 

"Thinking of my own lost pretty one 
that I loved so, that John loved so, and 
that's lying now in the churchyard. Think- 
ing of it, I'm sorry for myself, and I'm 
sorry for John, and I could cry my heart 
out for the pity of it ; but as for this poor 
outcast from its mother's love, tears aren't 
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sad enough, nor bitter enough, to shed for 
it." 

"It will have you^ nurse. Youll be a 

better mother to it than I could ever be." 

" And if I die ? And I'm not strong as 
I used to be, my dear. Sometimes I think 
111 never be well any more.'^ 

"If you die," the girl repeated slowly. 
" Why then it will very likely die too ; 
perhaps it may die first, even." Then she 
suddenly asked, pointing to the child's 
white dress, " Is there blood there, nurse ? 
Or is it only in my brain ?" 

" Your head's getting bad, my dear. 
Can't you leave it all now, and let us settle 
it to-morrow ?'* 

" It's all settled, nurse. I go away, and 
you keep the child. He's to grow up loving 
you as his mother, and in time you'll forget 
he's not your own son." 

" And then, when I love him as my 
own, you'll come to your right mind. And 
then you'll so yearn for your little child, that 
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you'll feel forced to claim him, if from the 
other side the world you have to make your 
way to him on your knees 1" 

" Nurse !" the girl spoke, at once im- 
periously and coaxingly. " Leave off talk- 
ing of this. It tires me, it does me harm. 
And, nurse, put it away now, the child ; lay 
it in its cradle. I want to be close to you, 
I want you to pet me this last night. Who 
knows when we shall be together again ?" 

" Hold the child a moment, then, while I 
go and put its things ready." 

" I will not 1" was the first answer, 
followed by " you can put it here." She 
sat down in the chair from which the other 
had risen, and let the child be laid upon her 
lap. 

She did not mean to look at it ; but, in 
her own despite, her eyes soon fixed them- 
selves upon the sleeping face. She touched 
one of the tiny hands, and it closed upon 
her finger, and that instinctive, trustful 
dasp thrilled her. 

VOL. m. c 
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" Ah, but he, too, must once have been 
helpless and harmless," she thought. 
'^Even he must once have lain upon his 
mother's knees and looked soft and sweet, 
and this is his son ! As well as another I 
could have loved a child. How I loved 
baby Wattie I" 

Dreaming back upon her tender girlish 
days, when that little brother had been to 
her as her very own, and her all, she lifted 
the sleeping child, her own little son, to her 
shoulder, pressed her cheek against its 
cheek, and so, gently swajring to and fro, 
dreamt on, till she came, in her retrospec- 
tive dreaming, to the very last memory of 
Wattie, lying by the river-bank, dead, 
drowned. 

Recalled to herself^ to the present, she 
hastily snatched the child from her shoulder, 
got up from her chair, and laid the fright- 
ened, awakened creature on the cushions. 

" His son. The son of Wattie's mur- 
derer ! And I was holding it as if I loved 
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it. Nurse 1" she called aloud. " Come and 
take it. l^ut it out of my sight 1 " 

Nurse, who had been on the watch, 
came quickly and took the child away. 
When she returned: '^It's not to-morrow 
you go, for sure, dearie !" she said. " What 
did you mean about this being the last 
night ?" 

"Sit in the great chair again, nurse, I 
want to sit by you and lay my head in your 
lap. That is it. Yes, nurse, I go to-mor- 
row. K you look into my room you'll 
see my dress laid ready. I leave all this," 
looking down at her heavy black gown, 
"and everjrthing else, almost, behind me. 
The dress Fve put ready is Daisy Mor- 
rison's ; it was hers before she was dragged 
into the pit. It was never worn by his 
wife." 

" And your ring, your wedding-ring. It 
should be taken care of if you don't mean 

to wear it. The day may come when ^" 

c2 
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"Good nurse, no prophesying: a little 
peace. As to the ring — ^take it off." 

" Nay, my dear, not 1 1** 

" You superstitious woman !" 

She wrenched it off herself, and threw it 
in the woman's lap. 

" To think," she said, " that only a few 
weeks before he put that on me, I almost 
fancied I loved him I Almost fancied ! It 
was never more than that, and I had 
wholly unfancied that fancy before I was 
plunged into it all — and oh ! after that, how 
I loathed him ! Life will be hell if I can't 
forget, — if there's always to be the taint of 
those months all about me." 

Her head on the woman's knees, her 
hand clasping her hand, Daisy presently 
said : 

"Nurse, you've never asked me to tell 
you all about it." 

" Dearie, I know enough," was soothingly 
answered. 

"You don't know enough if you don't 
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know all. Some one should know all. 
There is no one but you, and there is no 
time but to-night." 

" Indeed, in one way or another I know 
enough, my dear. Don't speak of it, don't 
think of it, to-night." 

But the woman's reluctance to hear 
strengthened the girl's determination to 
tell. 

" You remember," she began, " he used 
sometimes to row up the river to our garden 
and try to tempt Wattie into his boat. One 
evening — it was very soon after that other 
you spoke of went away — that other — 
other, indeed 1" Here she seemed to fall 
into a dream, but soon rousing herself went 
on. *' One evening he was there, and Wat- 
tie was in his boat before I knew. * Come, 
sister Daisy, we're ^waiting for you,' my 
darling called to me. I wouldn't trust him 
alone. I couldn't bear to make him get 
out. Graham promised to bring us back 
in half an hour. I got in. We never came 
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back. He murdered Wattie, and did worse 
by me. That devil's cunning — ^you start 
to hear me say that bad word 1 You goose 
of a nurse, if you only knew what sort of 
words and things I've heard and seen since 
then. That devil's cunning had planned 
it all. If he hadn't had Wattie he'd have 
failed. I'd have jumped into the river 
sooner than I'd have gone. Because there 
was something in his face made me more 
afraid of him than of the river. 

" He said the tide didn't serve to take us 
back; that we must go on to the first 
village, and drive home from there. It got 
dusk; we were past the safe part of the 
river. I sat clutching Wattie. There was 
a shock. I know I kept hold of Wattie till 
he was wrenched from me. His death was 
murder. Nothing was accident. It was 
murder I There came a cold swirl of water, 
and then I knew nothing more till the 
morning of the next day. I was in a strange 
room, a strange woman beside me. As 
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soon as I could understand anything, I asked 
for Wattie. 

" The creature didn't know anything ; she 
said she would call the gentleman; but I 
wouldn't let her. I said I would go to him. 
My clothes had been dried, she helped me 
to put them on, and helped me to go down- 
stairs. I loathed her touch, even the touch 
of her eyes ; but I couldn't have done with- 
out help, I was so deadly ill. Graham was 
at breakfast. He pretended to be shocked 
to see me looking so ill. He tried to be fond 
and tender. I would say nothing, and 
answer nothing, only asked, * Where's Wat- 
tie ?' He swore to me that Wattie had been 
sent safely home. Then, when I said I 
wished to go home to him directly, he — 
You know, nurse, I was such an ignorant 
fool, and he always so clever ; and just then 
what little sense I had seemed benumbed. I 
felt, I remember, as if my mind were in a 
small prison, and knew nothing of anything 
outside, of any before or after. He pre- 
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tended passionate remorse, and love, and 
pity. And he confused me with shame and 
perplexity, by representing what had hap- 
pened in the most disastrous light. 

" Now^ I can't believe in my own stu- 
pidity then. But he managed then to make 
me believe that I had no alternative but to 
be his wife, or to be pointed at by the finger 
of scorn, — to lead a shamed life. He told me 
that nobody would ever credit that my hav- 
ing been away from home all night with him 
was an innocent accident 

"Nurse, don't you think it strange that 
God should let such a weak creature be left 
so helpless from no fault of her own ? It 
was love for Wattie, care for Wattie, no- 
thing else. Heaven is my witness, that led 
me into that villain's power. 

"Well, when he'd done talking, I was 
even so stupid a fool as to feel something 
like gratitude to him for being willing to 
marry a girl so disgraced. 

" We were married that very morning — 
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as he intended we should be. He wanted 
to hurry me abroad immediately. When 
I insisted that first I would go to Wattie, or 
Wattie must come to me, he left me in 
anger, and he locked me in. He turned the 
key very softly, but I heard the sound. 
My brain was, by this time, growing clearer. 
What had passed seemed to me an incredi- 
bly bad dream. The thought that I was his 
wife, irrevocably his property, half madden- 
ed me. 

"I determined I would escape — that, 
whatever might come after, I would go to 
Wattie. I hadn't much trouble in getting 
out of the window. I passed unnoticed 
through the garden, which ran down to the 
river's edge. I thought I could make my 
way home by the river-side path. 

"Pushing through some bushes, I sud- 
denly came upon a group of people — my 
husband one of them — standing round 
something that lay on the grass. I broke 
into their midst, and there lay Wattie — ^my 
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dead, drowned, murdered Wattie. I knelt 
by him ; I Ufted my hands and my eyes to 
heaven. Words of cursing came to my 
lips. I cursed his murderer, my husband, 
to whom I had been married that morning." 

She stopped and laughed. 

" I don't know what happened just after. 
I remember I found myself his close-kept 
prisoner. Our hatred of each other grew 
finely. He was disappointed in finding he 
could not get hold of all my money at once 
— mine and Wattie's, which came to me. He 
took a sort of fiend's pleasure in making 
himself as evil a monster as possible in my 
eyes. To half kill me with fear was his 
favourite pastime ; but after awhile I got too 
stupid to feel afraid. At times he drank 
frightfully — drank till he was mad. His 
worst way of torturing me was to talk to me 
of the foul horrors of the life he had led and 
was leading. If I tried to stop my ears, he 
would pull my hands down and hold them. 
Sometimes he struck me — not often; he 
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could do so much worse. It's a nice story^ 
isn't it, nurse ?" 

The poor woman to whom she told it 
moaned faintly. 

" I'll make it short, nurse ; I won't tell 
you half — only the end. That came at 
Homburg. I'm not quite sure if he meant 
to do it ; but I think he did ; a woman he 
cared something for had used him ill ; be-^ 
sides that, he was in all manner of debt, 
and difficulty, and disgrace. It was in my 
room, before my eyes, close to me. He 
was playing with his pistol. He said he 
was going to shoot himself, but couldn't 
make up his mind if he would shoot me first 
or not. I had heard him talk so before ; I 
tried not to seem afraid. I saw him put 
the pistol to his mouth. When he did that 
I turned my eyes away. There was a noise. 
I felt something on my face and hands. I 
looked then, and didn't know what it was I 
saw. What, nurse, you turn faint to hear 
of it? 
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" I don't know much of what happened 
after, or of how I got here. I had just writ- 
ten to you, I know. I suppose the address 
upon the letter — anyway, I got here, and 
his child was born. And you want me to 
love it — to love his child I" She laughed 
wildly. 

It was now just midnight, and the sound 
of a horse's footfall ('* John " coming home 
from a distant market-town) was very wel- 
<jome to John's poor wife. The girl rose 
quickly, on hearing it, to hurry to her own 
room. 

'* John will go with you to-morrow," were 
^^ nurse's " last words. 

"Will he? There's no need he should 
take the trouble ; but it's very kind. Thank 
him for me. Be sure you thank him for 
this kindness, and for all his other kind- 
ness." 

Then, as the farmer entered the kitchen, 
Daisy fled up the stairs to her room. She 
had never met him face to face ; she never 
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would meet anyone. Having put out the 
candle and drawn up the blind, she sat still 
until the old-fashioned clock outside her 
door had ten times chimed the quarters; 
as it finished its tenth chime she got up, 
and, moving about noiselessly, put off her 
widow's-weeds, and put on the dress laid 
ready on the bed. 

By the time this was done the dawn had 
overgrown the moonlight, and she looked 
at herself in the glass. There she stood — 
Daisy Morrison, Wattie's " Sister Daisy." 

Stealing noiselessly down the stair, letting 
herself out of the house cautiously — it was 
easy to make no noise, the doors at Moor- 
Edge were neither locked nor barred, and 
the old dog sleeping by the kitchen heartb 
knew her too well to notice her, except by 
a sleepy movement of his tail — Daisy passed, 
before sunrise, into the world of Summer 
dawn. She did not take the track leading 
to the white road that crossed the common ;. 
she would have been, by-and-by, liable to 
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meet people there, and could be seen from 
so great a distance. She took the footway 
that descended precipitously to the plain, 
between the high hedges. It was as yet 
too early to meet even labourers going to 
their work. As yet no smoke from early- 
lighted fires curled from the cottage chim- 
neys. The world of dawn was stainless and 
speckless. 

The ambrosial morning freshness, and the 
feeling that she was leaving behind her the 
widow's dress, the wedding-ring, the child, 
which were the signs of what had been so 
loathsome in her life, had a strong effect 
upon Daisy. It was with an elastic, almost 
dancing step that she went her way ; she 
felt as if, bathing in the purity of the dawn, 
she were being cleansed. 

"I shall be able, in time, to forget. In 
so beautiful a world I shall be able, in time, 
to be happy ! No need to hate this beauti- 
ful world, for I shall be able to forget — and 
— he is no longer in it." 
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By-and-by she paused, turned, and looked 
back at Moor-Edge, just before finally pass- 
ing out of sight of it. 

" But if what she says is true — about a 
mother's heart — ^then I carry my trouble 
with me — ^within me. A mother's heart ! 
How can I have a mother's heart for his 
child r 

The new glory had faded when she went 
on again. Whether she looked up to the 
clear morning blue, or looked before her 
through the dear air down upon the plain, 
her child's face, with eyes pleading and 
reproachful, floated before her. But she 
went on. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" r\B. ! I'd so much rather not !" was 
spoken with a startled face, and 
with an ashamed consciousness of the ab- 
surdity of the words, which, nevertheless, 
were at the moment the only words she 
could find to say. 

Daisy was sitting by the fire, in the be- 
tween-lights hour, in a small but very pretty 
drawing-room ; sitting in a low chair, her 
little feet warming themselves cosily. She 
was again dressed in black, but the black 
was now worn for one whom she had loved 
and served, and the mourning for whom 
had softened her face to a tender serious- 
ness rather than sorrow. 

From the time, now eighteen months ago, 
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when she first saw the frail invalid, whose 
dying days she had solaced, she had led that 
un-selfed life which, more than any other, 
deadens and keeps under personal perplexi- 
ties and troubles. Each morning she had 
wakened to give all the day to her dying 
friend ; each night she had lain on the watch 
for her, only sleeping when she slept. Na 
more wholesome life could have been found 
for Daisy. 

But now Daisy's friend was some weeks 
dead. Daisy's occupation was gone. 

" So much rather not !" she repeated. 
She had spoken the first time, looking 
straight before her into the fire. This time 
she turned to -look round, and up, at some 
one standing half behind her, the earnest- 
ness of startling appeal that was in her face 
as she did so, causing this some one a grim 
kind of amusement. 

How pretty she looked, he was thinking,^ 
the firelight glancing on the soft round 
throat that rose from the black bodice, and 
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shining on the small white hands clasped 
on her knee. The chair she sat in being 
very low, and he being rather tall, her head 
had to be thrown far back before her eyes 
could meet his. They did this only for a 
flash, and were then again averted. 

" * Much rather not f ' What sort of an 
answer is that to give a man to such a ques- 
tion ? And pray why would you * so much 
rather not?'" 

" Because — well, because I would so much 
rather not ! Because I'm so tired, and be- 
cause anything new, any great change, 

would be . . . would be Oh I Kenneth, 

you know I never could express myself 
properly." 

" Would be— what ?" 

" So troublesome." 

"'So troublesome!'" 

" It is rude and unkind of you to laugh 
at me." 

" But, Daisy, you want laughing at, you 
want well laughing at. You ought to be 
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laughed out of such childish, or old-maidish 
ideas." 

" And if I am old-maidish," she said, her 
face flushing vividly, — with annoyance at the 
term, he thought, — " Td rather remain so : 
I'd so much rather remain just as I am. 
Kenneth, dear Kenneth, if you please, don't 
trouble me. Don't be angry with me ; just 
let me remain as I am." 

The poor little coward dreaded agitation, 
with a physical and a mental dread: she 
dreaded love, she dreaded joy, dreaded 
everything likely to stir her heart and her 
life out of its brief quiet. 

" ' Don't trouble you,' " he very uncourte- 
ously again echoed her words. "And 
wouldn't you take a little ' trouble ' to make 
me happy, Daisy ? If not, I've been much 
mistaken in Daisy. Do you think trouble 
the worst thing in the world, and comfort 
the best ? If so, you are not my Daisy, but 
some lazy, spoilt little woman. What is the 
meaning of.it all, Daisy ?" 

d2 
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She struggled with herself a moment, 
struggled for the power to speak lightly. 
Then she said, 

" I will answer you in the words of my 
favourite, Sir Dinadan, Eng Arthur's only 
ladyless knight, you know, who says, * The 
joy of love is too short, and the sorrow 
thereof, and what cometh thereof dureth 
over-long.' " 

"You have been stud3dng in a bad 
school." 

" I will quote from another master, then. 
It is Chaucer who says, 

" ' For love is yet the moste stormy lyf, 

Right of himself, that ever was beguime, 
For ever some mystrust, or nice stryf , 
Ther is in love, some cloudis in that sunne.'*' 

Her friend considered her carefully while 
she spoke, and, after she had spoken, kept 
silent. He was conscious of a curious thrill 
of some sort of passion through her attempt 
at light playfulness, and he called to mind 
(it was not strikingly visible now by the 
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firelight) how, once or twice, he had been 
pained by the look of careworn age that 
would creep over the childish, soft face. 

This silence of his troubled Daisy; she 
was more afraid of it than of any such 
speech as had, as yet, been between them. 

" If you knew," she said, " how happy 
these last months have been to me, and how 
I needed the rest their peace has given me, 
you, who are so good, so unselfish, would not 
ask me to think of any change." 

^^ Is all the unselfishness to be on my side, 
Daisy?" 

" But you, too, have seemed very happy." 

'*No, not that. I have been pleasing 
myself with the hope that I was about to be 
very happy." 

At this moment a servant brought in the 
lamp. She shut out the twilight, and muffled 
a thrush's song by closing shutters and draw- 
ing curtains. 

Daisy immediately rose from her low 
chair by the fire, and seating herself at 
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the table, took up her work, to which she 
devoted herself with a spasmodic sort of 
energy. In her fear of silence she began to 
talk as she worked, of anything, so that it 
was nothing, and safe to lead to nothing. 
Of the lateness and the coldness of this 
year's early Spring ; but of how, now, at 
last, that cold seemed over, and everything 
was budding and blooming miraculously. 

To all she said Mr. Stewart answered 
not a word, and by-and-by Daisy came to a 
discomforted pause. Then he spoke medi- 
tatively : 

" It is strange to think, Daisy, that there 
are two or three years of your life of which 
I know absolutely nothing. I who, up to 
the time of my going to India to fetch honie 
poor Lily and her children, saw you every 
day, knew how every hour of your day was 
spent, almost." 

" What would there be to know of any 
years of such a life as mine ?" 

"That is it. What should there be to 
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know of any years of such a quiet, lonely, 
innocent life. This is how I fill in those 
years ; just tell me if I do so rightly." 

Involuntarily Daisy stayed the movement 
of her busy hand ; she held her breath, and 
felt as if she would like to stay the beating 
of her heart. 

" After the accident through which you 
lost Wattie — some day, Daisy, you must tell 
me more exactly how that was — ^your old 
home grew too painfully distasteful to you ; 
you went to stay with your good nurse, 
who had then lately married; from there 
you answered the call of your cousin. But 
you must have paid ' nurse ' (I don't know 
that you have told me her present name, 
or where she lives) a long visit, Daisy ?" 

" She did not get tired of me." 

" 1 suppose I may conclude that this was 
all." 

" You haven't reckoned my surprise when 
my consin brought me to Redcombe, your 
uncle's property. Your uncle's death and 
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your coming home, his heir, are nothing in 
your history." 

*' Yes, they are a great deal in my history, 
but you don't hold them much in yours. 
Possibly you would have shunned Red- 
combe had you known that, coming here, 
you might soon have so ^ troublesome ' a 
neighbour." 

" Possibly I should, Kenneth." 

" So that was all ! — And yet, Daisy," he 
went on, after a pause, "it seems to me 
that is not, cannot be, all — that there has 
been something more. Something that has 
given you a look of careworn weariness, 
which you, who are so young, ought not to 
have ; something that makes you speak the 
truth when you say — ^what you are always 
saying — that you are ^ so tired.' " 

There was a gloomy fold on his forehead 
now. He averted his eyes from her face 
and iSxed them on the fire, as he began 
again : 

" Daisy, there is one thing I have often 
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wondered about, one thing I have often 
been on the point of asking you about, 
but was afraid — afraid my words might 
pain you, afraid they might toucti some 
wound " 

" They would, they would ; — beyond what 
I could bear, they would pain me !" cried 
Daisy. '^ Wonder about nothing — ask me 
about nothing. Leave me alone, only leave 
me alone, dear Kenneth, leave me alone. 
You know I am a coward, and can't bear 
pain. Have pity !" 

" Just one question ; if you are not brave 
I think you will bear a little pain to save 
me much — unless you are wholly altered 
from the Daisy I knew and loved. Just 
one question. What has become of " 

"He is dead," gasped Daisy; "he died 
horribly, by his own hand." 

" Good Heavens !" He turned and look- 
ed at her now ; her face could not have 
been whiter, and her eyes were strained and 
dilated, as if that horror (which, as he sup- 
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posed, she could only have seen in imagina- 
tion) were re-enacting before them. 

*'My poor, poor child I Why did you 
never tell me ? If you had told me, then I 
should have understood everjrthing." 

" Why did I never tell you !" she echoed 
almost fiercely. *^ Was it a thing I was 
likely to speak of ? Was it a thing I should 
recal if I could help? I had almost left 
off being haunted by the memory of it, and 
now, Kenneth, you cruel Kenneth, you have 
brought it all back." 

" Forgive nie, Daisy, and tell me, that I 
may never need to come near the subject 
again, just one or two things more. Did 
he — did you " 

But while he bungled, not knowing how 
most innocently to frame his question, Daisy 
sprang up, quivering. 

*'I cannot bear it! I cannot! How 
dare you torture me so ? It is no use ; I tell 
you I cannot bear it !" 

As she spoke, she moved towards the door. 
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" No, no, don't go away," he said, sooth- 
ingly, following her, bringing her back to 
her chair. "If it is true you cannot bear 
it, I will never touch the matter again. 
But, Daisy, if you would only have a few 
minutes' courage and patience, it would be 
so much the happier way. If you would 
just tell the story out, and then come to me 
to weep your tears " 

" I will tell you nothing. And what ia 
more, you must promise not to question me 
again, ever. If you don't give me this 
promise, Kenneth, I shan't be able to bear 
to see you or to hear you speak." 

" This is all terribly morbid, mere mad- 
ness." He noted the wild trouble of her 
affrighted eyes, and hastened to add, " But 
you have my promise, Daisy. 1 need not 
say that I shall keep it. But some day you 
will release me from it. Some day when 
our hearts are so close that there is room 
for nothing between them." 

" You speak," she said, " as if— as if — 
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you speak, I mean, as I have given you no 
right to speak." 

" I own my presumption." 

There was an interval of silence. 

Mr. Stewart had thrown himself into 
Daisy's low chair, and sat looking into the 
fire with a baffled expression. Daisy worked 
away again with spasmodic energy. Her 
heart had just begun to beat quietly once 
more, when Mr. Stewart came from the 
fireside, and took a chair at the little table 
just opposite her. 

^' Daisy, be so good as to put down your 
work, and listen to me." 

" I can listen just as well while I work." 

But he put his hand over hers, and held 
it still. 

" Tyrant I I wish you had pricked your- 
self!" 

" It's my heart, Daisy, and not my hand« 
of which you ma^ke a pincushion." 

" That's nonsense, Kenneth." 

"Of course that's nonsense, Daisy. I 
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never supposed it would pass with you for 
anything else. But now I'm going to talk 
sense, in sober seriousness. Daisy, I wish 
to have a wife." 

" Well, Kenneth, I suppose that is quite 
natural." 

" I think it is. I'm tired of being always 
alone. Alone when Fm sad, alone when 
I'm gay, alone when Fm sick, alone when 
I'm well. Fm tired of it. It's dreary. I 
want a wife." 

"Well, Kenneth, Fm sure I don't see 
any reason why you shouldn't have a wife. 
You're not too old to marry, or too ugly,, 
or too poor. You're kind and good. You 
won't have any difficulty in finding a wife." 

She kept her eyes fixed upon his hand, 
still overlying her hand. He could not see 
their expression, but he fancied a slight 
tremor in her voice when she said, " You're 
kind and good." 

" But just * a wife ' would not satisfy me^ 
Daisy." 
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" You surely don't mean you want more 
than one, Kenneth ?" 

" I mean, as you well know, Daisy, that 
I don't want just any one. In fact, there 
is in the world just one woman I want for 
my wife." 

" If that is so, Kenneth, and she doesn't 
want to marry, or doesn't want to marry 
you, it's an unhappy thing for you ; be- 
<jause, I suppose, in that case, ^ Want,' as 
"used to be said to me when I was a child, 
* must be your master.' " 

" But, Daisy, she is such a tender, gentle 
loving little woman, that I think she would 
take me out of pity, because I want her, if 
she once clearly understood how desperately 
I want her." 

" That would be wicked in her, Kenneth, 
and miserable for you — if she didn't love 
you." 

''But there it is, Daisy; there's the pity 
of it. I fancy she does love me — loves me 
as dearly as I could wish — ^but is letting her 
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brain be over-clouded by some absurd cob- 
web or other, which, if I can't get at it, to 
brush it away, may destroy both her happi- 
ness and mine." 

Daisj^, trjdng to keep up a jesting tone, 
murmured something of the vanity of men. 
Not heeding her, Mr. Stewart went on : 

"That she loves no one better than she 
loves me, I, at least, feel sure. She has 
brown eyes, that look loving when they look 
into mine. She has soft, smooth, brown 
hair, that often tempts my hand to stroke it ; 
and I hardly think, if it did so, she would 
be angry. She has the sweetest mouth in 
the world, . with just one fault, that it doesn't 
smile often enough, though it looks as if 
meant to be always smiling. She has a dear 
little soft hand, that seems always glad to 
come into mine." 

Daisy, at last, looked up at him, and there 
was a world of flitting, flying trouble in those 
eyes. 

"It's no use to pretend I don't under- 
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stand you, Kenneth ; but, indeed, Kenneth, 
it can't, can't, can't be. There are reasons 
of which you know nothing, of which you 
guess nothing, why it can't be. If only 
yoii'd let me alone ! Kenneth, dear Kenneth, 
pray, pray leave me alone." 

'* But, Daisy, this sort of answer is too 
childish; it is ridiculous, dear, — unworthy 
of you. Because, now a good while ago, 
and when you were little more than a child, 
you loved, or believed you loved, a man 
unworthy of love, is this to stand between 
you and love for ever after? You say 
there are reasons of which I know, and can 
guess, nothing. But there cannot be, be- 
yond some trifles, in themselves nothing, 
magnified by your morbidness; you are 
making mountains of molehills." 

" Am I, Kenneth ?" There was bitter- 
ness in her smile. "Would to Heaven I 
could think so ! It is not love, or the 
memory of love, that stands between me 
and love; but something does stand be- 
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tween, and must, all my lifetime. So, Ken- 
neth — dear Kenneth, — leave me in peace. 
I want nothing but quiet, of mind and body. 
The things I most honestly thank God for 
are darkness and sleep ; the thing I fervent- 
ly pray to Him for is that He will let me 
forget. Kenneth, it would kill me to do 
what you wish. It can't, can't, can't be ; I 
am not fit for you. Leave me in peace." 

On his part a few minutes of frowning 
thoughtfulness ; then he returned to the 
charge. 

" In all you say I can only see the out- 
come of a morbidly overgrown sensitive- 
ness. What you call peace is not peace, 
but stagnation. As to forgetting, you will 
best forget by letting your life be filled with 
new things — new hope and love. You are 
a woman meant to find your happiness in 
loving and being loved, and in living for 
' those you love ; not in the selfish, lonely 
comfort and quiet of an old maid's life. 
Think how selfish all you have said has 
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been. It is all of what you want, with no 
thought for me. I, too, want rest and 
peace. Till I know that one roof covers 
you and me, I shall not know either. In 
fact, Daisy, I so want you that my life is 
one want till I have you." 

" Have pity, Kenneth ; you torture me." 
He looked straightly down into her ap- 
pealing eyes — eyes that, even while they 
appealed, contracted as if with pain, and 
shrank from his scrutiny. 

" I torture you, do I, poor Daisy? That 
is the last thing I would do, except for your 
good. Well, I have almost done. I will 
only ask you, just for one moment, to put 
yourself in my place. I want a wife, and 
you are the only woman I will marry ; I 
want a home — not a house, but a home, — 
and you are the only woman who can make 
one for me. Isn't ray case a hard one, 
Daisy? Mightn't you make some sacrifice 
— of pride, or reserve, or whatever it is — 
for me? Look at me critically, Daisy. 
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Don't I look as if it were time I had some 
comfort in life ? See how grey I'm getting ; 
see how bald Fm getting. Am I not thin 
and gaunt? Don't 1 look uncared for? 
Putting aside happiness, what even of com- 
fort have I had in life ? Think how cosy 
we are here, Daisy; and by-and-by you 
will turn me out into the raw night. Listen 
to the rain. I shall be wet to the skin when 
I get home. There will be no fire to warm 
me, and nobody to notice whether I'm wet 
or dry." 

"As if you cared for such things I" 
Daisy spoke scornfully. She was irri- 
tated ; she fancied there was a twinkle of 
humour about his mouth. It seemed as if 
what was such terrible tragedy to her was 
to him only comedy. As if he were either 
indifferent to success, or very confident of 
it. 

" I didn't say I did care for such things ; 
but I thought you might care about them 
for me, Daisy. And without caring about 
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being cold and wet, I might get a chill, and 
die of it." 

" You have only your own wilfulness to 
blame if you cannot have the common com- 
forts of life. You often used to call me 
wilful, but it is you who are wilful now, 
saying you want a wife, and setting your 
mind upon a woman you can't have as the 
only one you will have." 

*'That is not wilfulness, Daisy; that is 
wisdom ; besides, that I can't have you has 
yet to be proved." 

"Oh! of course." 

Daisy was glad to feel herself growing 
hot and angry. It was so much less painful 
to be angry with him than to be sorry for 
him. 

" In a weak creature," he went on, *' the 
determination to be satisfied with nothing 
but something it can't get would be mere 
wilfulness ; but, Daisy, I am not weak, and 
1 mean to get the one thing that is the one 
thing that can satisfy me." 
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Looking up into his eyes, Daisy flushed, 
and trembled, and quailed. 

" Kenneth, Kenneth, don't say so !" she 
cried, piteously. " Oh, if only anything I 
could say would make you give it up, and 
leave me in peace !" 

"There are words that would do this. 
If you can look me full in the face and say, 
* Kenneth, 1 don't love you — I never have 
loved you — I never shall love you,' then I 
will go away, and leave you in peace," 

Instead, she bowed her face into her 
hands, murmuring something about his 
cruelty, and that she ought to hate him. 
Then, after a time, she looked up, to say, 
^' But, Kenneth, it cannot be. I will not, 
I cannot, marry you, I am not fit for 

you." 

" You have said those words, that you 
are not fit for me, several times. What do 
you mean by them ?" 

She made him no answer. He began to 
walk to and fro in the room. 
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"There can be no middle course,'' he 
said by-and-by. "If you insist in your 
determination to have nothing to do with 
me 

She murmured that she had expressed 
no such determination. 

" Yes, you have. I want all or nothing. 
You refuse me all, so I will have nothing. 
I am not a fellow who can be kept dangling 
on on sufferance. Well, then, if you have 
given me my final answer, if I must take it 
as such, then it must be good-bye, Daisy. 
I shall leave the neighbourhood. If I were 
able, I would stay near you, to watch over 
you at a distance (rather an Irish proceed- 
ing, but you know what 1 mean), but I am 
not able for that. I should not be able to 
keep away firom you. I should be always 
annoying you." 

"You never do annoy me, except 
when ^ 

" Except when I ask you to be my wife. 
I should never be able to see you without 
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asking you, so I should be always annoying 
you. Besides, Daisy, there are other things 
I am bound to consider for you. This is a 
wicked and scandal-loving world. You 
live alone now — you have lost the protec- 
tion of your poor cousin's presence. You 
live alone, and you are a young and pretty 
single woman. If you won't have me for 
your husband, you can't have me for your 
friend." 

Her cheeks burnt with hot colour ; she 
answered him very meekly, 

''Very well, Kenneth ; it must, of course, 
be as you think best." 

If he had known the blank sense of de- 
solation that fell upon her ! 

" Very well, Daisy," he mocked her an- 
grily. " I've already pleaded, argued, and 
threatened as much as I can. I did think 
you cared enough for me to set aside your 
cold-hearted, morbid, old-maidish scruples. 
As it is not so, this evening's good night 
had better be good-bye." 
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"Very well, Kenneth. Good night — 
good-bye." 

"You wretched little unfeeling creature f 
What on earth could make me care for you 
as I always have done — as I always shall 
do?" 

" What, indeed I I have often won- 
dered." 

" Good night, Daisy, not good-bye. I 
think 1 will see you once more." 

" Good night, Kenneth. I am glad you 
will see me once more." 

He went away without touching her 
hand. She listened to his step along the 
gravel, she heard the garden-gate swing to, 
and latch itself after him, and then 

First she sat some moments with clasped 
hands, gazing straight out into the desola- 
tion of her life ; then she laid her head on 
the table, and cried as if she would cry that 
desolate life away. For how long she did 
not know. She was presently startled by 
a light touch on her hair ; then a voice said, 
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"Daisy! my poor little crushed flower! 
Have I hurt you so much ? Did I tease you 
so cruelly? But you were cruel too, Daisy." 

She laid her cheek against his hand, and 
then she kissed his hand. She tried to 
speak, but a fresh burst of sobs choked 
back the words. He spoke soothingly and 
fondly. Once more she struggled to say 
something. 

**It is that I— I Oh! I am not 

what you think me ! I " Again the 

"climbing sorrow" in her throat made 
speech impossible, and what she had spoken 
had been barely audible. There came one 
despairing effort : "If only I were dead, 
and you knew all !" Then she laid her 
head down again and kept still. 

" My poor Daisy. ! My poor Daisy !" A 
thoughtful pause. Then he said, "There 
can be nothing I don't know that really 
matters. Perhaps I can guess at a good 
deal, can understand how your innocent, 
over-sensitive heart reproaches you with 
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treachery, because, perhaps, after I left you, 
you were entrapped, betrayed into what 
was not in harmony with the implied pro- 
mise of your last words to me. You were 
a guileless child, Daisy, and could have been 
no match for your adversary. I am tempted 
to wish I had strangled the fellow before he 
crossed your path. I don't say that there is 
not much that painfully perplexes me. 
That you believed you loved him I can un- 
derstand ; few women could resist him, but 
that your love for him should so long linger 

that " 

" My love for him !" As she looked up 
now, fiercely and suddenly, the passion of 
her face startled him. " My love for him 
is as fresh in my heart as the day I lost 
him. Now you know that, Kenneth, you 
will leave me in peace. He was a liar and 
a treacherous coward, I know ; he was a 
murderer, I believe. Is a woman who 
loved a liar, a treacherous coward, a mur- 
derer, fit to be loved by you ?" 
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" This is very wild talking, Daisy. This 
is the madness not of love, but of hate." 

" Who can tell what it is ! Only God. 
Madness! didn't you know I was mad. 

Mad, more or less, ever since Wattie 

died. May not that stand between us, 
Kenneth ? Would you like a mad wife ?" 

*'If I thought it true, Daisy, I would at 
once possess myself of you. You should 
marry me to-morrow : that you might need 
no other keeper. I would deny your right 
to have a will about it, if I believed you 
mad." 

*' Is there nothing will frighten you from 
me? Is there no way in which I can be 
rid of you ?" 

" I have told you the one only way. I 
will go now for to-night, that you may get 
rest." 

She lifted sad pleading eyes to him. She 
had half a notion that she was looking on 
him for the last time ; that for his sake she 
might have strength some way to end things^ 
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She wished he would bend down to kiss 
her, but he did not. There was only a 
very tenderly spoken " Good-night, Daisy," 
and he was gone. 

As he walked home he recalled some 
words of Daisy's that had been among the 
last words she had spoken to him before he 
left England. 

" IVe been thinking, Kenneth, of what 
you told me about Graham. I know it's true, 
because you told me. As it's true he can't 
be good. I shouldn't like to " (how well he 
remembered the pretty flush and hesitation 
with which the next word was spoken) 
^' marry any one who isn't good. I want 
making good, and keeping good myself. 
He has no promise of mine, and, Kenneth, 
he never will have. I tell you this now, 
because I have seen that you are anxious 
about me." 

How well he remembered the exact how 
and when and where those words of Daisy's 
had been spoken ! They had stood to- 
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gether at the glass door of the drawing- 
room of what was then Daisy's home, look- 
ing down the bright lawn to the shining 
river. He remembered how confidingly 
she had clung to his arm — how, while she 
was speaking, she kept brushing away from 
his sleeve petals from the overblown roses 
that kept falling there. He remembered 
how sweet and how fair he had felt her ; 
he remembered the hard fight he had fought 
to hinder himself from clasping her in his 
arms and saying, 

" Wait for me, Daisy. It is I who love 
you. Wait for me ; be my wife." 

He remembered how hard it had been 
when, at parting, the sweet, fresh mouth 
was lifted for his kiss, to leave unsaid any 
word that should have startled the child to 
consciousness of the love with which he 
loved her. 

But at that time Mr. Stewart was not 

only poor, but had others dependent upon 
him. At that time he had no thought of 
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the possibility of 'succeeding to Redcombe 
Manor, there being then two lives, to all 
appearance as " good " as his, between him 
and such succession. 

When Daisy found herself alone, she set 
herself to think if, in any way, she might 
win into this heaven of happiness which 
seemed to stand open to her with a visible 
door, while by an invisible door it was close 
shut. There seemed to be two ways, if 
only either were possible. Suppose she 
yielded to his wish, and let him make her 
his wife, leaving all her secret undisclosed, 
letting things go as they would, leaving the 
future to shape itself? Perhaps, had she 
believed in her own power to be, in this 
way, happy, she might have chosen this 
course, deceiving herself with the sophistry 
that she yielded for his sake. But Daisy 
knew she could not, so, be happy ; knew 
that, sooner or later, the misery of conceal- 
ment would become unendurable, and then 
it seemed to her his sorrow over her sin. 
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his grief at her deceit, when he should come 
to know, would kill her. She remembered, 
in long-past times, how he had looked when 
she was " naughty " — when she talked per- 
versely, and acted wilfully. Remembering 
the pain, which seemed both mental and 
physical, his face had at such times express- 
ed, she had only to imagine a proportionate 
suffering in him when his wife should con- 
vict herself of such secretness and treacher- 
ous deception, to believe that he might well 
die of such anguish. That way, then, was 
not the possible way. What of the other ? 
To tell him everything, and trust to his love 
being so strong that, in spite of everything, 
he should still wish her for his wife ! Was 
this the possible way ? No, no, no, she 
decided. 

" If I knew that he knew, there would be 
times when I should not but be forced to 
believe that he must think of me with dis- 
gust. How could I bear this? I could 
not bear it. No, there is no way in which 
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I may be his wife — ^I could not be his wife, 
and deceive him. I cannot be his wife if 
he knows. What, then, is there left for me 
to do ?" 

Daisy did not sleep this night. She tried 
to plan some future. If only there were 
but some place and some person in the 
world to whom and to which he would be 
satisfied that she should go, then possibly in 
time he might forget her, and learn to be 
happy — alone, or with some other. But 
there was no such person and there was no 
such place. 

From the misery and perplexity of this 
sleepless night Daisy could not seek help in 
prayer. How can we pray when there 
stands on the threshold of spiritual con- 
sciousness the knowledge that the thing we 
ought to do is the thing we mean, if we can 
help it, never to do ? When we refuse to 
have the open eye and open ear, and choose 
to be among those whose ears are dull of 
hearing, and whose eyes are dosed, must 
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not the lips of the heart be shut from 
praying ? 

And thus it was with Daisy. She could 
only sob, till sobbing ceased from mere 
exhaustion ; then turn on her pillow, trying 
to sleep, and find some fresh aspect of her 
sorrow bring a fresh burst of sobbing. 
Between her and the power to pray stood 
the consciousness that she knew what she 
had to do, but could not, would not, do it. 

" If you will not have me for your hus- 
band, you cannot have me for your friend." 

He had said so. It was true. Must she 
be always and utterly alone ? 

It was this night that, for the first time, 
or rather it was in the morning after this 
night, when she opened her casement wide 
at dawn, and leaned out into the dewy grey 
fragrance of growth and life — it was then 
that, for the first time, in thinking of her 
child, she was conscious of a dim yearning, 
sweet and strong, as yet passing her by, 
touching her as it passed, rather than enter- 
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ing into her; seeming a part of the soft mist 
of Spring rather than anything personal. 

" Perhaps it is dead !" She shivered, the 
balmy air seeming to turn chill at the 
thought. " If I knew it was dead, or if I 
knew it would be sure to die before it grew 
up, then I could love it ! Any way, I should 
like to look on its sleeping face once more, 
and once more to feel its tiny hand close 
round my finger." 

After this, often, on Spring evenings, the 
mist-veiled stars would seem to her like the 
tear-dimmed eyes of little children, and the 
soft wind of the Summer nights like the 
breath of little children. And she was 
never more able to forget that she had a 
child. She kept count of the weeks and 
the months of his age ; and at any cottage 
child who numbered the same she would 
look with wistful wonder, marvelling if to 
that stature had grown her own little son. 

It was with Daisy now much as it is, in 
the Spring-time, with the wood primroses, 
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when they push their leaf-lances and their 
little buds through the thick-lying dead 
leaves, the rotting beech-mast, or the empty 
acorn cups, the fallen bits of hoary lichen, 
and the broken lichened twigs and boughs, 
pushing through to the softening air and 
the sunshine. What of fresh youth was 
left in Daisy was coming to life again, was 
struggling through and pushing aside the 
memories of the horrors and miseries and 
disgusts that had fallen upon and stifled her. 

Poor Daisy! Though she often felt so 
old, so old, and as weary as if she had all 
but done with life, hers was a girlish heart 
still, and a passionate girlish heart. 

Daisy's love of nature was passionate, and 
perhaps, when one is still young, the passion- 
ate love of irresponsive nature is rarely un- 
accompanied by longing for responsive love, 
a longing unconscious of what it desires, and 
yet a conscious longing. 

A thrush's singing through the Spring 
twilights, the Summer incense of woodbines 
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at dewfall, rich sunsets and " mellow moon- 
births," the sound of distant village bells^ 
the dream -beauty of the sunny sleep of a 
September day, with the dew staying all 
day on the brambles in the deep hill-hollows, 
and gossamers lying all about on the grey 
hill-sides, and the soft pale sunlight on the 
corn-slopes of late uplands, these things had 
always had power to touch Daisy nearly and 
deeply. 

A mist of bluebells in an April copse, a 
primrose-starred bank, a flush of wild-roses 
in a sunset hedge, a group of queenly white 
lilies in a moonlit garden, the music of bells^ 
of brooks, of birds, the flooding fragrance 
of Summer blossoms, would stir in her a 
sweet sad longing ; such a longing as makes 
many of us yearn towards something that 
is not, that never can be ; a something that, 
if found, would enable us to hear the secret 
of things, to taste the sweetness of things, 
to live, not to lead a misty, sorrowful, 
dreamy existence, but to live to the core. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A ITER she had opened her casement to 
-^^ the fresh air of dawn, Daisy fell 
asleep. She slept late, and woke to a 
morning of exquisite brightness. 

Night had not brought wisdom, nor 
darkness counsel, but morning brought 
hope — of what ? 

Of a pause in her troubles, of a few quiet 
days. 

Daisy was selfish and cowardly ; but 
there was excuse to be made for her. She 
had suffered so much, while she was still 
unripe for suffering well and wisely, that she 
had suffered with mere animal endurance, 
getting, therefore, the bane and not the 
blessing of suffering. While the down, the 
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bloom, the dew had been still upon all her 
girlish imaginings, she had been suddenly 
subjected to the rudest disillusions, buffeted 
by the most outrageous shocks of know- 
ledge, not of good and evil, but of evil 
only. It was, indeed, as if an unawakened 
maiden soul had been seized and plunged 
into hell for its awakenment. 

It seemed to Daisy that it had been with 
her as with the fated ship, which, in a rude 
engraving that had exercised a horrible 
fascination over her as a child, was being 
sucked into the vortex of a whirlpool. 

Nevertheless, so much of elasticity re- 
mained, that the brisk brightness of the 
Spring to-day almost enabled her to forget 
the misery of yesterday and the hopeless- 
ness of to-morrow, 

A wood fire was burning cheerily on the 
hearth when she came down to the break- 
fast-room. The table was set near the open 
window, and the sunshine fell upon its snowy 
cloth, bright silver, and delicate china. 
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Out-doors a fresh, but soft, south-west wind 
was chasing April shadow and April shine 
across lawn and flower-border, rippling the 
bed of many-coloured anemones, and filling 
the golden cups of late crocuses. 

In the orchard, which was full in sight, 
were some grand old pear-trees, now one 
mass of blossom; the boles of the elm- 
trees, which, on another side, sheltered the 
garden, were just a-flutter with fresh- 
fledged leaflets. It was a world of life and 
motion ; of shimmer and shine, glitter and 
gleam ; and the time of the singing of birds 
was, indeed, come. 

Daisy stood at the window. 

"How beautiful the world is! Surely, 
somewhere in it is some place meant for 
me to be happy in," was her childish 
thought. And then she stood there in a 
dream, till the servant coming in with the 
coffee, roused her, and she turned to the 
table. 

Three or four letters lay beside her plate ; 
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but Daisy never had letters of any interest, 
and they roused no curiosity. As she sat 
there with fresh morning face, in her fresh 
morning dress, a glass of flowers beside 
her, every now and then stretching her 
hand into the sunshine, feeling it sweet, 
the belief was strong upon her that some 
sweetness, some sunshine must, somehow, 
be meant to fall upon and enter into her 
life. 

Foolish Daisy! She might have known 
how empty was all this momentary content. 
If the parting of last night had been, in- 
deed, "good-bye," and not "good-night," 
the soft, fresh wind might have blown upon 
her, the sun might have shone upon her, 
the flowers have sent forth their fragrance, 
and the birds their song, and all the beauty 
and sweetness of life would have been as 
nothing to her, or even as worse than 
nothing. 

Presently came a click of the latch of the 
garden-gate, a step upon the winding gravell- 
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ed way, and then, as she knew before she 
saw, a face at the open window. 

" I couldn't help coming to look at you : 
I had such a horrible dream about you last 
night." 

** Don't tell it me! On such a morn- 
ing one doesn't wish to hear of horrible 
things." 

" Indeed, Daisy, I had no thought of tell- 
ing it to you !" 

" I wonder what it was like, Ken- 
neth r 

" As unlike you as possible ; and it is a 
blessed thing, Daisy of Daisies, to look upon 
you sitting there with your fresh morning 
face, and to know my dream was only a 
dream." 

"He could dream nothing about me so 
bad as the truth," thought Daisy; but she 
said — 

" What a morning it is, Kenneth I I feel 
as if I could be happy in the way the 
birds are, sitting singing in the sun, not 
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conscious of yesterday, or caring for to- 
morrow." 

He smiled. 

"Will you give me a cup of tea?" he 
asked. 

"Indeed I will. You look as if you 
wanted that, or something." 

" I do want that, and something." 

"Will you have it there, or will you 
come in ?" 

" I should be glad to sit down; I'm tired, 
so I will come in." 

He left the window to enter the house. 

"Just happy to-day, at least to-day," 
was what she whispered to herself, as she 
rang to order a cup and plate for Mr. 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart was so habitual a 
visitor at the cottage, that his presence 
there, at any time, as yet provoked no 
remark. 

" Why, what a lot of letters !" commented 
Mr. Stewart, half jealously. "I didn't know 
you had any correspondents." 
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" I haven't opened them — I know by the 
outsides what they are. You shall know, 
too, if you will. This is from my dress- 
maker — this contains a packet of flower- 
seeds — this is about some books — and this,"^ 
she paused, examined the post-marks, of 
which there were many, then tore that 
letter open — her face sharp with sudden 
agitation. 

'' Well ?" 

The expression with which she looked up 
was at once puzzled and relieved. 

" A most perplexing letter I Surely not 
meant for me. It begins, 'My dear un- 
known aunt,' and ends," turning the letter 
over, " *your prepared-to-be-affectionate 
niece, Myrrha Brown/ I didn't know I had 
a niece. How can I have a niece ? Surely 
it's some mistake altogether." 

" Brown — Myrrha Brown 1" Mr. Stewart 
meditated : then a sudden Ught broke upon 
him. "I think I can guess, Daisy, who 
she must be. The name, Myrrha, is as un- 
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common as it is, I think, ugly. It was, I 
remember, the name of your father's daugh- 
ter by his unhappy first marriage." 

"I had forgotten, perhaps I hardly knew, 
that papa had been married before he mar- 
ried mamma. I was so young when he 
died." 

" Yes, and he was a reserved man, not 
likely to speak before you of such things. 
But he had a daughter, and her name was 
Myrrha, and she made a clandestine mar- 
riage, of which he strongly disapproved, 
running away from the French school at 
which he had placed her when he married 
your mother. I don't know that I ever 
heard the name of the man she married — 
he was an American, I remember, and they 
went to live among the French colonists in 
America. No doubt his name was Brown, 
and this correspondent of yours is their 
daughter." 

" But, Kenneth, how could this girl pos- 
sibly find me out ?" 
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" That would be easy enough, Daisy, to 
any one knowing how to set about it. It 
is very possible your father kept up some 
sort of communication with them, the 
Browns, while he lived; no doubt they 
had the address of his lawyer. I don't 
know that I should have any so distinct 
recollection of the name of Myrrha, had it 
not been for a most lovely miniature of 
that Myrrha, which used to hang in your 
father's dressing-room, when I was a boy 
and you were a baby. In later years it 
wasn't there. It represented a girl of about^ 
I should think, seventeen, with a profusion 
of very fair fine hair, with gleeful-looking 
blue eyes, and an exquisite complexion, 
rather pale, but tinged with a delicate shell, 
or wild-rose, pink. If the daughter is like 
the mother, she is a pretty creature. But 
what does she write to you about, Daisy ?" 

" I haven't been able to find out. Ken- 
neth." 

"May I try?" 
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" Of course you may." 

Meanwhile he had taken up and was ex- 
amining the envelope. 

" It has been a good while on the road," 
he said ; " it has been, among other places, 
to fyour old home, Daisy. What place is 
this — Littlehampton — ^where is that ?" 

" That is where nurse lives." 

*' Littlehampton is where nurse lives." 
Then he asked, eagerly, " Where is Little- 
hampton ? How do you get at it ? I 
should uncommonly like to see nurse again 
some day." 

Daisy turned from crimson to white, then 
red again. 

'* I mean," she said, '' that is where she 
did live when she was first married. I 
forget the name of the place she lives at 
now." 

"I wonder why Daisy is telling me a 
falsehood ? I think it would be better and 
more like Daisy to be truthful, and to trust 
me.'* 
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'' Kenneth 1" 

Daisy was, at once, ashamed, pained, 
startled, and angry. But Mr. Stewart, 
who had spoken with an affectation of only 
thinking aloud, took no notice of Daisy's 
explanation, but appeared intent upon the 
reading of Myrrha Brown's letter. 

" A clever young lady, I should say ! I 
suppose you read the postscript ?" 

" I didn't know there v/as a postscript." 

" Oh I yes, there is, and it contains the 
gist of the letter. It informs you that your 
prepared-to-be-affectionate niece, Myrrha 
Brown, is on her way to pay her dear un- 
known aunt, Daisy, a visit." 

" To visit me, Kenneth ?" 

" To visit you, Daisy." 

" I won't have her — I can't. I don't know 
her. Even if I did, I couldn't bear to have 
any one always about." 

" It might be good for you, Daisy — she 
may be a nice girl, and you are too much 
alone." 
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" Good for me I It would be intolerable 
to me, Kenneth." 

** You'll get used to it, you shy little 
soul. For my part, I shall welcome Miss 
Myrrha Brown — her coming seems to me 
most opportune." 

" Do you mean I must let her come ?" 

"I most decidedly mean you must let 
her come." 

"Oh, Kenneth!" 

"I don't think you could help letting 
her come. 1 think it probable she will be 
here before you could tell her not to come. 
The letter has been a good deal delayed. 
I should not be surprised if she were here 
to-day." 

" Here to-day !" Daisy repeated. 

Not ten minutes had elapsed, and they 
were still discussing Miss Brown, when 
"Behold she comes!" Mr. Stewart cried, 
pointing with a tragic air to an open vehicle 
— a "fly" from the small country station, 
coming down the lane. 
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Daisy looked into Mr. Stewart's face with 
such unmistakable dismay in her own, that, 
instead of laughing at her, he laid a kind 
hand on her shoulder, saying — 

" Courage, little woman I I will help you 
all I can. Don't let this young person think 
herself alarming enough to put Aunt Daisy 
in a flutter," 

By this time the fly had stopped at the 
garden-gate, and there stepped out of it a 
tall, slight young lady, elegantly " got-up " 
in the style of the period — that is to say, 
with a picturesqueness somewhat thea- 
trical, but still a graceful and piquant 
creature so graceful and piquant, that 
one needs to be a somewhat stern moralist 
(or, what comes to the same thing, a 
crabbed old bachelor, whom no girl dresses 
to please, a sour and . ill-favoured old maid, 
whom conformity with such fashion would 
make ridiculous, or the father of many 
daughters, smarting under too frequent 
and too heavy attacks upon his purse) to 
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cavil at and condemn. Of course, there 
is a higher ground on which this style of 
dress may be considered objectionable — ^it 
is too evidently designed, not merely to 
please, but to attract, to be in harmony with 
any ideal of what woman's dress should 
be. 

" What can I do with such a visitor in 
such a place?" Daisy exclaimed, as she 
went down the garden-path, followed by 
Mr. Stewart. 

Miss Brown rushed upon her unknown 
aunt impulsively; demonstrations of affec- 
tion, apologies, and explanations, followed 
each other with a rapidity that took Daisy's 
breath away. Then the visitor ran back 
to the gate, to superintend the dislodging of 
her luggage. Her "large box," as she 
called it (it was indeed large !), had been 
secured behind the vehicle in some wonder- 
ful and ingenious manner, and was now the 
subject of animated dispute between her 
and the driver. 
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Daisy had a gardener, but he was old 
and crippled ; Mr. Stewart assisted the fly- 
man in getting the "large box" through 
the garden-gate, and up the garden-path. 
In her excitement concerning her luggage, 
Miss Brown had not yet paid that attention 
to Mr. Stewart which any man, as a man, 
generally received from her ; she had 
jumped at the conclusion that he was Aunt 
Daisy's "butler, or something," and Daisy 
was both mortified and amused to notice 
that she addressed and directed him with 
the same mixture of familiarity and imperi- 
ous command she used towards the fly- 
driver; 

" You can't think how glad I am to see a 
prospect of getting something to eat, Aunt 
Daisy ; I'm most uncommonly hungry," was 
Miss Brown's remark, as they went into the 
breakfast-room. 

She dashed off her hat, and ran her 
fingers over her most picturesque dishevel- 
ment of hair, and then, putting her hands 
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patronisingly on Daisy's shoulders, she said, 

"Why, what a little young thing you 
look ! I expected to see a gaunt old maid. 
Of course, if I had thought, I might have 
known that you could not be old ; but 
thinking is a folly that I'm not often guilty 
of. Aunt Daisy." 

Then she turned her attention upon Mr. 
Stewart, whose easy attitude and amused 
smile had shown her he was not a servant. 
The air with which she regarded him would 
have been supercilious if her regard had 
been turned upon a woman ; but no man 
was held by Miss Brown as quite unworthy 
some amount of complaisance. 

"You have not done me the honour of 
introducing me to your niece," Mr. Stewart 
said to Daisy. 

Daisy went through the ceremony. 

" I'm sure I beg Mr. Stewart's pardon. 
In the bustle and confusion about that 
ridiculous big box — which I hope, by-the- 
by, hasn't terribly alarmed you as to the 
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proposed length of my stay, Aunt Daisy, — I 
took Mr. Stewart for your butler. I didn't 
look at him, mind you. I hope you aren't 
offended, Mr. Stewart?" 

" Not in the least, Miss Brown ; I should 
feel honoured to serve your aunt in any 
capacity." 

"That is very pretty, I'm sure, Aunt 
Daisy." 

Here Daisy said a few words, explaining 
that she had only just had her niece's letter ; 
that, therefore, nothing was prepared for 
her. 

" Don't mind me, Aunt Daisy ; I don't 
want to be made a stranger of; there was no 
need for preparation," Miss Brown was so 
good as to say. 

Daisy left the room to give some hasty 
instructions to her servants. When she 
came back she found Myrrha chattering 
away to Mr. Stewart, questioning him about 
the neighbourhood, and telling him of her 
journey ; talking to him as a familiar friend. 
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It seemed she had come from no further 
than London, where she had been staying 
some time. 

"Mr. Stewart is just going to take me 
round the garden, Aunt Daisy ; I suppose he 
may ; he seems quite at home here." 

Myrrha's glance was saucy and investigat- 
ing. This was a case of old maid and old 
bachelor courtship, she decided ; she thought 
that, possibly, some " distraction," some 
** fun," might be got out of interfering with it, 
if there should seem to be great dearth of 
amusement in the place. Besides, in Mr. 
Stewart's expression there was something 
that provoked her to wish to add him to the 
number of her " conquests ;" he looked 
*' stuck-up," she thought, and his regard of 
her seemed to have in it more of curiosity 
and criticism than of admiration, as yet I 
After going outside with Mr. Stewart, 
Myrrha dashed back to say to Daisy, 

*' Is he your doctor, your parson, or 
your lawyer, Aunt Daisy? I ask that I 
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may know what to talk to him about." 

" He is neither." 

" What, besides you, is he much interested 
in? 

" He is interested in most things. He is 
fond of gardening, for instance." 

" Dear me, and I don't know much about 
it. How unfortunate ; but then I can ask 
him to teach me." And she danced down 
the garden-path to where Mr. Stewart was 
waiting for her. 

Daisy's chief servant and manager, who 
had Been her cousin's more than servant all 
her suffering life, having just encountered 
Myrrha, as she came in to rearrange the 
breakfast-table, stood aghast. 

" Well, ma'am, I never ; do tell now, is 
that how all the young creatures are done 
up in her country ?" 

" She's an English gkl, Mrs. Moss, though 
I don't think she has lived much in Eng- 
land." 

Mrs. Moss, still gazing after Myrrha, 
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catalogued the peculiarities with which she 
was most struck. 

" Half her hair right a-top of her head, 
the rest trailing down her back ; no gown to 
speak of, nothing in one piece, all flounces 
and furbelows, petticoats puffed out behind, 
such stockings, and shows 'em pretty well, 
too ! Law, ma'am, it's queer. I shouldn't 
like to see her in a very high wind; it 
appears to me her clothes would soon be 
flying off her." Then Mrs. Moss turned 
from the window, and attended to her own 
business. 

The breakfast, for which Myrrha had pro- 
fessed herself so hungry, had time to be 
perfectly ready, and to get almost cold 
before they came into the house. 

Myrrha had found a cluster of early apple- 
blossom, had broken it off, and stuck it in 
her hair. 

She came and knelt down before Daisy. 

" Does it do well there, Aunt Daisy? 1 
know it does, though I haven't looked in the 
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glass. Mr. Stewart seemed to grudge my 
picking it. Do you grudge it me, Aunt 
Daisy ? I always wear flowers iu my hair 
when I'm in reach of them. Roses suit me 
best, I think, wild-roses, or white garden- 
roses. Oh ! I know what would become 
me better than this." She pulled out the 
apple-blossom and threw it on the table, 
and, making a dash out-doors, picked two 
or three purple wind-flowers. 

" There, they bring out the yellow in my 
hair, don't they ?" 

"But then," Mr. Stewart objected, *'they 
take the purple out of your eyes." At that 
she made a pouting grimace. 

While she was outside, Mr. Stewart had 
said to Daisy : 

" She has been trying very cleverly to 
find out who I am. She evidently can't 
accept me as just a gentleman — I mean as 
quite, in her sense, a gentleman. First she 
assumed me to be an artist, then an author ; 
don't enlighten her, Daisy !" 
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" Now," said Daisy, " Mrs. Moss will be 
in despair if you don't do justice to the 
breakfast." 

" Shan't I just do justice to it ! I expect 
to astonish you, Aunt Daisy. I'm not one 
of those ethereal beings who can exist with* 
out mortal sustenance. Won't you call it 
lunch, and take something, Mr. Stewart? 
I'm really very hungry, and shall be 
ashamed to eat half I wish to eat if I have 
to eat alone." 

Finding everything " delicious " g^nd 
" lovely " — cream, butter, bread, honey, 
chicken, ham, coffee, preserves — Myrrha 
ate and talked rapidly and largely, but 
managed, too, to do nothing ungracefully. 

'* Do you ride. Miss Brown?" Mr. Stewart 
asked, when Myrrha had been questioning 
him about the stretch of uplands visible 
from the window, asking whether there was 
good turf there. 

"Always, when I can get anything to 
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carry me. Have you any horses, Aunt 
Daisy?" 

" No, your aunt has no horses." 

" You don't keep anything a lady could 
ride, I suppose, Mr. Stewart ?" 

" Well, I can generally procure the use 
of a lady's hack when I wish." 

" Oh, Mr. Stewart, I don't know what I 
won't do for you if you manage to get me 
some nice rides !" 

"Bribed in such a splendidly indefinite 
manner, you may depend upon my exerting 
myself." And now Mr. Stewart took his 
departure, saying, " I must indulge in na 
more of this pleasant idleness, or I shall get 
into disgrace." 

"With whom?" Myrrha asked, inquisi- 
tively. 

" With my master." 

" ^ho is he ? Who is your master ?" 

"Ask your Aunt Daisy." 

To Myrrha's question Daisy only answer- 
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ed : "I should think Mr. Stewart is pretty 
much his own master." 

Miss Brown, breakfast over, and Mr. 
Stewart gone, suffered a temporary collapse. 
She threw herself into an easy-chair, and 
yawned. She was silent, and looked quite 
thoughtful, for perhaps five minutes. 

"After all," she said, "travelling at 
night does use one up, rather. I daresay 
you wonder why I did travel by night, 
Aunt Daisy ? The truth is, I had to leave 
where I was, suddenly ; the place got too 
hot to hold me. Can I help it, Aunt 
Daisy, if men will fall in love with me? 
And yet I'm always treated as if the fault 
was entirely mine." 

" Were you staying with friends in Lon- 
don when this misfortune happened to 
you r 

"Yes, Aunt Daisy — at least, I may as 
well be frank with you — I was expected to 
talk French to the young people. You 
understand, I was not a governess, or a 
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GompanioQ ; it was a sort o£ * mutual accom- 
modation ' arrangement." 

" Oh, yes, I understand." 

Myrrha yawned. 

" Would you like to lie down and sleep a 
little ?" asked Daisy. " I don't think your 
own room can be quite ready ; but won't 
you go to mine ?" 

"Presently, Aunt Daisy. Aunt Daisy, 
do you think he meant it about the rides ?" 

"Mr. Stewart generally means what he 
says." 

" But is he a person who can spare the 
time ?" 

" I suppose he thinks he can." 

"Then," with sudden animation, "I must 
rout out my habit and see into the state of 
it. I haven't worn it very lately. I'm 
afraid it will be in an awful tumble; my 
things were so horribly ill-packed .... 
Aunt Daisy, what a charming place you 
have here I It's a very small house, cer- 
tainly ; but then everything is so pretty. I 
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made Mr. Stewart take me all over the gar- 
den, the orchard, and the meadow. Do 
you know, Aunt Daisy, I like Mr. Stewart 
uncommonly, though he is so queer-looking. 
Couldn't he afford to dress a little better ? 
I hope he will when he takes me for those 
rides. All his clothes look so rough. It's 
a pity he shouldn't dress a little better, for 
he seems almost a gentleman." 

^' Mr. Stewart is quite a gentleman." 
" Oh, of course, in one sense," — sup- 
pressing a yawn ; " but I meant conven- 
tionally speaking. Do you think he likes 
me, Aunt Daisy ? I generally know directly 
whether people like me or not ; but he 
puzzled me a little : once or twice I fancied 
he was laughing at me. Do you think he 
admired me?" 

" I fancy, Myrrha, you are tolerably well 
aware that you are a pretty creature whom 
all men admire. As to liking — I don't 
suppose Mr. Stewart likes or dislikes you 
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yet. He's not quick in his likes and dis- 
likes." 

" Most men do admire me, certainly ; but 
not quite all. Shall you like me, Aunt 
Daisy ? If so, I might stop with you always 
— at least, I mean, till I marry — that would 
be awfully jolly. Do you know, Aunt Daisy, 
I'm not quite sure I will marry. It must 
be, in so many ways, an awful bore. If I 
could keep always young and pretty, I'm 
sure I never would; but when one gets 
old" — she was now leaning forward, elbows 
on knees, and quite in earnest — " when one 
gets to be neglected, and called an ' old 
maid,' and all that; well, I suppose, that 
is not pleasant, Aunt Daisy, and that then 
one begins to wish for the dignity and 
position of a married woman. So, on the 
whole, I suppose I had better marry, by- 
and-by ; don't you think so. Aunt Daisy ?" 

" It is generally considered (marriage, I 
mean) the more desirable estate !" 

"But there's no hurry, is there. Aunt 
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Daisy ? I doa't mean to marry very 
young ; I mean to enjoy myself while I am 
young — amuse myself. One of the chief 
reasons why I came away from home was 
to escape from my lovers (I got into the 
same sort of mess in London, but I could 
not help it). I'm the youngest, you know, 
of the girls at home, and the only pretty 
one, and it really isn't fair to Jean and 
Julia that I, who don't mean to marry for 
a long time to come, should have all the 
men at my feet, while they, poor girls, who 
do want to marry — who are in a dreadful 
hurry to marry — are neglected. They're 
ever so much older than I am, you know ; 
there were half a dozen or more, boys, be- 
tween. It's very hard for them, and try^ 
ing to their tempers, and makes their poor 
noses get red. I'm always so sorry for 
people who are ugly. Aunt Daisy; so I 
thought it only kind to start on my travels, 
and try to find a home. I made mamma 
come out strong on my toilettes ; I thought 
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that only fair ; I've got some that will quite 
charm you. That old woman in London 
had the impudence to tell me my dress 
was quite unsuitable to my position ! I 
don't want to marry a Frenchman, or an 
American, Aunt Daisy, and the English 
one meets abroad are such a scrubby set. 
I tell you what 1 should like of all things, 
an English country gentleman with a house 
in town. Td be the queen of a county, set 
the fashions, and all that. And Td be good 
to the poor and — have you a headache. 
Aunt Daisy ? Ah ! you are not used to such 
a rattle; but I shall do you a world of 
good. I'm a little dull and tired to-day, 
but when I'm rested and in good spirits, I 
shall keep you amused. You'll laugh more 
in ten days of my being with you than 
you've done for the last ten years of your 
life. You have such a sad, grave look, Aunt 
Daisy, you seem quite to have forgotten 
that you're not old yet ; and you seem to 
wish other people to forget it, or you 
VOL. in. H 
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wouldn't dress and do your hair in such 
old-fashioned style! What nice hair you 
have, Aunt Daisy! I wish you'd let me 
dress it as I do mine. Mr. Stewart says 
mine is a happy mixture of the fashionable 
and the picturesque ! You'd be surprised 
at the lot of compliments I got out of him. 
I had to work hard for them, though ! Yes, 
I like him, Aunt Daisy, and I mean he shall 
like me." 

"I don't suppose he will find any dif- 
ficulty in liking you, or will need any 
making. But if it were not his will and 
pleasure to like you, I don't think you would 
find it easy to bend him to your will and 
pleasure as you have, I suppose, been in the 
habit of doing with younger and more 
frivolous-natured men." 

"I assure you it is not only by young 
and frivolous men I have been admired, 
but also by men quite old and very learned. 
I don't think I should find Mr. Stewart 
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difficult to subdue, if I set my will to doing 

it;' 

"What age are you, Myrrha?" 
" Just past nineteen, Aunt Daisy." 
" And not engaged, as I gather from your 
talk." 

"Not exactly engaged." 

" And you have never been in love ?" 

"Not exactly, but " 

" What does * not exactly ' mean ?" 
" It means, Aunt Daisy, that I am wiser 
than you think me. The fact is, there are 

so many of them " 

"So many with whom you are almost in 
love, to whom you are * not exactly ' en- 
gaged r 

"There are so many of them in love with 
me, I mean. And there is more than one 
with whom I have felt I might fall in love, 
if I didn't take care. I know I ought to be 
a rich man's wife. I wished to see what I 
I could do in England before committing 

h2 
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myself to anyone — so I ran away. Wasn't 
that wise ?" 

" Quite wise." 

" Aunt Daisy, Fm afraid your headache 
is getting much worse. Now, do lie down, 
and let me take care of you. Let me bathe 
your forehead with eau-de-cologne. You 
don't like eau-de-cologne ? How strange ! 
What do you do when you have a bad head- 
ache?" 

" Keep quiet. Nothing more." 

"Perhaps Fve tired you, as you're not 
used to me ; but I know I shall do you a 
great deal of good in the end. Do you 
think my room is ready ? Because, if so, I 
should like to unpack some of my things, 
and to change my dress. Which of the 
servants can help me ?" 

" Not either very well this morning. I 
have only two ; Mrs. Moss, who is house- 
keeper and manager, and a young girl, Jane. 
Jane can help you in the afternoon. What 
help you need now I must give you." 
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'* Of course, Aunt Daisy, I couldn't think 
of troubling you." Then, with a blank 
look, '* If you have so few servants, Aunt 
Daisy, who will do my needlework F' 

"There's a very fair seamstress in the 
neighbourhood." 

" Oh, horror I — a country seamstress I 
By my needlework, I don't mean making 
linen — that wouldn't matter. I mean little 
tasteful things — putting on laces, and run- 
ning on ribbons, and altering trimmings, 
and that sort of thing." 

" Can't you do those yourself ?" 

" I've never tried." 

" Suppose you marry a poor man ?" 

" Aunt Daisy, I'm not a fool." 

'• I know, my dear, you don't mean to do 
that, if you can help it ; but if you should 
be so unhappy as to love a man who was 
not rich ?" 

" I shouldn't marry him ; but I don't be- 
lieve in falling in love against one's will and 
conviction. My mind is, I hope, too well 
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regulated for there to be any danger of my 
doing that.'* She said this standing, hat in 
hand, very erect, full of the sense of her 
own dignity and wisdom, the pretty gleeful 
eyes fired with resolve. 

"She is pretty," thought Daisy, as she 
admired the flower-like set of the head on 
its slender white stalk, the slight, gracious 
figure, the lovely colouring. " Such a child, 
too, and evidently so badly brought up. 
There is no hidden harm in her, I should 
say ; all the folly and worldliness are out- 
spoken. I wonder if we can be of any use 
to her — Kenneth and I? Kenneth, if he 
got influence over her, might improve her." 
A heavy sigh. " How could I hope to im- 
prove anyone ? Let her be vain and worldly 
as she may, she must still be a more true 
and innocent creature than I am !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"]l TYRRHA, coming down to breakfast 
-*-'-*- next morning, in the most charming 
of morning dresses, announced that she felt 
*^ Quite settled now, Aunt Daisy — quite at 
home." To prove which she insisted upon 
taking Daisy's place at the table, *^ to save 
Aunt Daisy trouble." 

" You'll find me very useful, Aunt Daisy, 
in ever so many ways ; though, seeing me 
so ornamental, I don't suppose you expect 
it." 

After breakfast, she said the flowers in 
the vases were faded, and she would pick 
others. " Arranging flowers is one of the 
accomplishments on which I pride myself, 
Aunt Daisy." 
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When this was finished — ^it occupied 
some time, and was done with much fuss, 
and many Sittings in and out, and to and 
fro — she audibly wondered how soon Mr. 
Stewart would fulfil his promise about 
bringing her a horse ; this reminded her to 
go and look up all the et ceteras of riding- 
costume — ^hat, gloves, cravat, and whip. 

She soon reappeared, laden with music. 

" Is your piano in good tune, Aunt 
Daisy r 

" I hardly know, dear." 

" I conclude Mr. Stewart is a Scotchman, 
Aunt Daisy, so IVe been hunting out all my 
Scotch songs — preparing to fascinate him by 
singing them. Is he fond of music. Aunt 
Daisy? Does he ever come here of an 
evening? Does he like vocal or instru- 
mental music best ? What, style of music ? 
— classical or romantic ? Do you play and 
sing, Aunt Daisy ?" 

*' Which of your questions shall I answer 
first?" 
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" You think me a sad rattle, don't you, 
Aunt Daisy? But you'll soon get to like 
my rattle, I'm always the life and light of 
any house I'm in. At home, you see, Aunt 
Daisy, I was too bright a light; I threw 
Jean and Julia, poor old dears, so grievous- 
ly into the shade." 

Trying the piano, she pronounced it very 
tolerable, but got up from it almost imme- 
diately. 

'^ I think I shall go out and make a 
sketch of the cottage; I'm very fond of 
sketching, and I think I may say I'm rather 
clever at it. Perhaps, after lunch, you'll 
take me for a good long walk. I suppose 
it is no use hoping that Mr. Stewart will 
take me for a ride this first day — is it, Aunt 
Daisy ?" 

"Of course it is just possible, but not 
probable. Most likely the horse he intends 
for your riding will require some exercising 

first." 

" I can ride anything, Aunt Daisy, so I 
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hope he won't reduce the animal to an un- 
interesting state of quietness." 

Myrrha arranged herself in a something 
she called a hat, and in a coquettish jacket, 
and then went out '* to sketch." So Daisy, 
who found that continual repetition of 
" Aunt Daisy " somewhat trying to her unac- 
customed nerves, had quiet breathing-time. 

After lunch, which was in reality dinner, 
Daisy took her visitor for a walk. She 
found that " a walk," with Myrrha, meant 
no mere stroll of a mile or so, but two or 
three hours of good, brisk, uninterrupted 
walking — " over the hills and far away." 
Not exactly, however, on Myrrha's part, 
uninterrupted, as she broke the monotony 
of walking by running races with Daisy's 
large dog. Daisy had no idea she could 
have borne such a walk. The truth was, 
she was amused — distracted from the con- 
sciousness of the weight and burden of her 
own existence. The contact with Myrrha's 
frivolity, exuberant youth, and gay super- 
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ficiality, did her good. When they came 
home they took a cup of tea ; then Daisy 
went to lie down in her own room, and 
Myrrha went " to dress." 

" I wonder if I shall be able to get fond 
of her," Daisy thought. " She is so pretty, 
but — ^the pretty eyes are so untrustworthy. 
I wonder how Kenneth will like her. I 
should think he won't be able to help ad- 
miring her. The miniature he spoke of 
so warmly couldn't represent a lovelier face 
than Myrrha's." And here Daisy sighed. 

" I like your way of living, uncommonly, 
Aunt Daisy," was Myrrha's comment on the 
delicately-appointed tea-table to which they 
sat down about seven o'clock. " I suppose 
it wouldn't suit a man ; they always seem 
bent on late dinners," she went on. " I 
suppose Mr. Stewart dines late. I forget if 
you said he did come sometimes in the 
evening? I am longing to see him again. 
Perhaps he may look in this evening, just to 
tell me when I may expect a ride?" 
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" It is quite possible he may." 

But he did not. Myrrha's spirits drooped ; 
she seemed to find the evening dull, and 
she went to bed very early, regretting that 
she had been at the trouble of putting on 
one of her prettiest dresses. 

The next day was wet, and Myrrha felt 
it hang on hand somewhat heavily; she 
spread some of her pretty " costumes " out 
in her room for the admiration of Daisy, 
of Mrs. Moss, and of Jane ; but this was not 
very exciting. The day dragged. 

When Mr. Stewart, in spite of the rain, 
came to the cottage that evening, Myrrha's 
reception of him showed him that he was a 
most welcome apparition. 

" Is this intended in an offensive sense ?" 
he asked, when Mvrrha crossed the room 
to him, carrying him a cup of tea. "I 
inquire because this is the sort of attention 
paid by charming young ladies to elderly 
uncles." 

''You enlighten me, Mr. Stewart. I didn't 
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know, tbough I may have fancied, I had 
that happiness to hope for — of having you 
for my unde. When is it to be ?" 

" You are a saucy-tongued young lady ; 
and your sauciness was not apt. If I had 
meant any such allusion, should I have used 
the word * offensive ' ?" 

He turned to the open, music-littered 
piano. 

" You are prepared to entertain me, I see, 
and I am prepared to be entertained." 

" Do you really like music ?" 

"I really like music; but then I may 
have ideas of my own as to what I call 
music." 

" Oh, I shall be sure to be able to find 
something to please you, for I do a little 
in all styles; so I will try you with a 
variety." 

She played first a weird valse by Chopin ; 
she rattled it off brilliantly, with very credit- 
able, though not flawless, execution. 

" I know beforehand that that is neither 
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your style nor Aunt Daisy^s, Mr. Stewart," 
Myrrlia said, as she twirled herself round 
on the music-stool to investigate her au- 
ditors. 

** It is a good beginning, at all events, 
Miss Brown ; it gives us an opportunity 
of judging the mechanical part of your 
talent." 

'* Dear me, you'll make me nervous ! If 
I think I am to be listened to in such a 
judicial and critical spirit, I shan't do myself 
half justice." 

" Do you then prefer ignorant applause to 
enlightened criticism ?" 

"I don't see why you should take for 
granted that the applause can only come 
from the ignorant, and from the enlightened 
only criticism. Well, I'm going now to 
play you something in quite a different 
style." 

She played a sonata of Mozart's : when 
she ended she turned to look at Mr. Stewart, 
prepared to receive his compliments tri- 
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umphantly : Mr. Stewart gravely shook his 
head. ^ 

" What does that mean, Mr. Stewart ?" 
Myrrha asked, with wondering eyes. 

" Am I to speak frankly, Miss Brown ?" 

" Of course." But already the tone was 
pettish and the face cloudy. 

" I think that performance was a signal 
failure. It seems to me you fail entirely 
in catching and rendering the Mozartism of 
Mozart, the tender grace, the " 

" Oh ! pardon," exclaimed Myrrha, ele- 
vating her pretty brows. " I had no notion 
I was playing to an enthusiast. To tell the 
truth, I don't so much care about ' under- 
standing ' a composer. I like to make his 
music say what I please, not just slavishly 
to say what he pleases !" 

" Then of course you set yourself beyond 
the pale of criticism. But you should have 
prepared us beforehand for what was 
coming ; should have told us that we were 
not going to listen to Mozart played by 
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Miss Brown, but to Miss Brown playing 
Mozart." 

Myrrha eyed Mr. Stewart somewhat long 
and largely. 

" I shan't play to you any more to-night. 
I shall try if my singing suits you better." 

She sang half a dozen of what she con- 
sidered her best songs, one after the other, 
in rapid succession, giving no time for 
criticism, and feeling confident that now, at 
last, she was dazzling her listeners. 

There was something so frank in the way 
her face expressed that confidence when she 
ceased and turned round, that Mr. Stewart, 
both touched and amused, gave her all 
the praise he could honestly bestow. He 
praised the possibilities of her voice, which 
was a fine contralto, and remarked that, 
with diligent study and good instruction, 
he thought she would, one day, sing very 
finely. 

" * Diligent study ! good instruction ' !" 
Myrrha echoed, amazedly. "Why, I've 
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practised ever so many hours a day, for 
ever so many years, and I've had lessons 
from a prima donna I It must be that this 
room is so wretchedly low for singing — 
then the piano is out of tune, and I think 
Fve got a slight cold. But, Mr. Stewart," 
she demanded, after a sullen pause, " what 
can make you think I want good instruc- 
tion ?" 

"Well, it seemed to me that you had not 
mastered the very elements of good singing 
— did not know how properly to bring out 
your fine voice." 

" Are you a music-master?" Myrrha asked, 
rudely. " Perhaps you will give me the 
' good instruction ' of which you think I am 
so much in need ?" 

" I fear I must not have that honour." 

After that answer Mr. Stewart talked en- 
tirely to Daisy. 

Myrrha, drooping her pretty head de- 
jectedly, threw herself on a sofa ; there she 
sat, sullen and silent, for perhaps a quarter 

VOL. m. I 
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of an hour ; then got up, and said ^^ Good 
night!" 

Mr. Stewart lighted her candle; as he 
held it to her he brightened her whole 
being again, by asking at what time to- 
morrow she would like to ride, should the 
day be fine, as he thought it promised to 
be. 

"That's the cleverest way of winning my 
forgiveness 1" she said. " But, Mr. Stewart, 
if you don't like my riding any better than 
you like my playing, my singing, and, per- 
haps I may add, myself ^" 

" Anyone light and graceful as you are, 
and, I should say, with plenty of the rash 
courage of ignorance, can't help riding well." 

"Thank you for nothing, Mr. Stewart," 
she answered, dropping him a deep curtsey. 

" Did Mr. Stewart stay long after I went 
to bed ?" Myrrha asked next morning, with 
assumed carelessness. 

" About five minutes." 

"Aunt Daisy, — if you think the question 
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impertinent, I hope you'll forgive me for 
asking it, — are you engaged to Mr. Stewart?" 

" No, Myrrha." Poor Daisy blushed pain- 
fully. 

"You seem so very intimate, and he 
seems so perfectly at home in your house, 
it was a natural question to ask. Aunt 
Daisy." 

" We are very old friends." 

"I condude he hasn't a wife, or he 
wouldn't be so free to come and go." 

" He has no wife." 

" Is he a widower ?" 

" I have never heard of his having mar- 
ried." 

"And he is not your lover, only your 
friend, you think ?" 

To this Daisy made no answer; she 
thought the girl impertinent. But Myrrha 
had not done, and was not to be repressed 
by Daisy's grave silence. 

" Aunt Daisy, he is more than your 
friend." She spoke with her worldly-wise 

i2 
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look. "Indeed, I do believe there is no 
such thing as ^ only friendship ' possible be- 
tween an unmarried man and an unmarried 
woman. And, indeed, why should there be 
only friendship ? Why, for instance, should 
you two, who are such good friends, not 
marry ? Possibly Mr. Stewart is not quite 
as good a match as you once hoped to make, 
Aunt Daisy ; but we don't keep young for 
ever. When I am as old as you are, if I 
am still single, I shall seriously set about 
getting married." 

"I do not think of marrying," answered 
Daisy, coldly. 

" And does Mr. Stewart also not think of 
marrying ?" 

"You must question him on that head 
yourself, if your audacity is equal to it." 

" I will, perhaps, by^and-by, when I fcoow 
him a little better. This morning I am 
going to question him about my drawing. 
I think he will admit I have talent for 
that." 
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When Mr. Stewart came, Myrrha, most 
prettily got up in a riding-dress, was in the 
garden, touching up a sketch of the cottage 
she had made the day before yesterday. 

" I think I have taken it from the best 
point of view, Mr. Stewart. Don't you 
think so?" she asked, with winning hu- 
mility. ''Now, tell me what you really 
think." 

He had tied his own horse to the garden- 
gate, and ordered the other to be led up 
and down. He took her sketching-block in 
his hands. 

"Do you, Miss Brown, really wish to 
know what I really think? You said so 
about your music, and yet I had the misfor- 
tune to offend you." 

" Of course I do," she pouted. 

" The point of view is not a bad one, but 
the drawing is bad." Then he went on to 
show her, bit by bit, how everything was 
wrong, light and shade, perspective, every- 
thing ; ending by saying, " I should think 
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you have some facility, but you have had 
no teaching, or worse than none. You are 
hasty, superficial, consequently untruthful." 

*^ Mr. Stewart, what a terrible pedant you 
are I I am wondering," she said, looking 
into his face, with an audacious look, not 
free from spite, "whether you have been 
longest a music-master or a drawing-master* 
I am sure you must have been both." 

At that moment the perfectly-appointed 
and handsome mare intended for her riding 
came in sight. This changed her mood ; she 
could not afford to quarrel with the pro- 
vider of such pleasure as she promised her- 
self from these rides ; so she looked up 
into his face again, this time with a look 
meant to be bewitchingly sweet, and 
asked, 

"At any rate, will you be my master?" 

" We will see what can be done for you. 
If I were your father, or guardian, I would 
certainly take care that you had a couple of 
years' thorough teaching." 
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^' I have no father, you see, and no guar- 
dian. If you will be so good as to help 
me 

"We will see, we will see. Where is 
your aunt?" His eyes had been scanning 
the windows. 

" I don't know." 

^* I will go and find her. I have a word 
to say to her before we start." 

" I daresay you have," muttered Myrrha, 
looking after him displeasedly. "To be 
neglected for an old maid like Aunt Daisy ! 
I suppose she has money. Heigho ! What 
would I not give to be rich !" 

Mr. Stewart thought Daisy looking wor- 
ried. 

" Are you tired of her ? Does she weary 
you ?" 

" I ought not to mind. She is very good- 
natured." 

" When she is pleased." 

" She certainly has the womanly virtue of 
wishing to please." 
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" It is a virtue in a woman to wish to 
please those worth pleasing." 

*^ I suppose some women think everybody 
worth pleasing." 

"Every man," corrected Mr. Stewart. 
" And that is nearer vice than virtue, in my 
eyes." 

Daisy walked with him to the gate, and 
there they found Myrrha, leaning against 
the paling, engaged in easy and laughing 
conversation with the groom. Mr. Stewart 
gave an amused, and annoyed, glance at 
Daisy. 

The riders were so long absent that 
Daisy grew anxious. 

Myrrha had boasted that she could ride 
anything, but Daisy had already known her 
long enough not to pay much attention to 
her statements. When at last she heard the 
sound of horses' feet, she went hurriedly to 
the gate. 

" Mr. Stewart is afraid you will have been 
alarmed, Aunt Daisy. I hope he is wrong. 
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We have had the most delicious ride. Mr. 
Stewart is a darling to get me such a 
delightful horse. I shall love him for ever, 
as the children say !" 

" Nothing has gone wrong, then ?" 

" Not with us/' Mr. Stewart, gazing into 
the grave pale face, answered. 

Myrrha was looking radiant, and, in a 
certain way, as lovely as a creature could 
look. 

*' I needn't ask if you are tired, Myrrha ?" 
Daisy said. 

" Tired ! No, Aunt Daisy." And as Mr. 
Stewart lifted her to the ground she 
looked more than half inclined to kiss him 
in the exuberance of her spirits. " He says 
he will stay for our tea instead of going 
home to dinner, if you will let him, Aunt 
Daisy. I'll run in and dress directly, for, 
in spite of the lunch we had, I'm very 
hungry." 

Daisy stayed in the garden with Mr. 
Stewart till Myrrha joined them. 
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" Tea is quite ready, and everything looks 
80 nice. And don't I look nice too, Aunt 
DaisvT 

The question of the tongue was for Aunt 
Daisy; the question of the eyes for Mr. 
Stewart. 

" Indeed, you do, dean But is it safe for 
you, Myrrha, warm from your ride, to come 
out-doors so lightly dressed? It is not 
Summer yet." 

t'But it is as warm as Summer, Aunt 
Daisy." 

She was, openly and undisguisedly, stand- 
ing to be admired. The frankness of her 
vanity gave it a kind of charm, making it 
seem childlike and innocent. She looked 
much more than pretty — a most bright 
creature, and of a most delicate brightness. 
She held a perfect rosebud in her hand. 

"Mr. Stewart," she said, "in grateful 
recognition of the pleasures of the ride past, 
and grateful anticipation of rides to be, I 
forgive you the many hard raps on the 
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knuckles youVe given me. I offer you 
this," holding the rosebud to him, "as a 
flag of truce." 

"I will do your gift the highest honour in 
my power, Miss Brown." 

He took it from Myrrha, and gave it to- 
Daisy. 

In a moment the glee darkened out of 
Myrrha's eyes, but only for a moment. 
Exhilarated by her ride, she was in spirits 
too high to let suUenness be possible. 

While they were at tea, Myrrha said — 

"Aunt Daisy, in coming home we made 
a round that brought us through some 
grounds, belonging to a most charming old 
red-brick manor-house. What's the mystery 
about that house ? Mr. Stewart wouldn't 
tell me to whom it belonged, or answer any 
of my questions." 

" How could we tell the owner was not 
in hearing, behind some of those great 
beech-trunks ? It would hardly have been 
in good taste to speak disparagingly of a 
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man, while trespassing upon his property." 

"Should you have had to speak dispa- 
ragingly of him ?" 

" K rd spoken as I think." 

"What house is it?" Daisy asked Mr. 
Stewart. 

" Redcombe." 

" Oh !" 

Mjo'rha, who was very quick, caught a 
particular expression in the eyes of Daisy 
and of Mr. Stewart, which made her sure 
there was some mystery in the matter 
A suspicion of the truth flashed across her. 
Surely, Mr. Stewart, whom she had called a 
pedant, and accused of being a music-master 
or a drawing-master, or both, could not be 
master of that fine old place, owner of those 
beautiful grounds ! The suspicion made her 
heart beat faster, but she took good care to 
show nothing of it. She began to cross- 
question him. 

"Is the owner of Redcombe young or 
old ?" 
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" What you would call middle-aged, and 
incline to think venerable." 

"About what age?" 

" Well, I should say, not much older, or 
much younger than I am." 

" Do you know him ?" 

"Yes." 

*' Do you like him ?" 

" Immensely sometimes ; sometimes I find 
him the most dreadful bore." 

"Which should I do? Like him im- 
mensely, or find him the most dreadful 
bore ?" 

" I would not venture to prophesy — ^rather 
the latter than the former I should, how- 
ever, imagine." 

" I think," said Myrrha, with a meditative 
air, and her eyes fixed full on Mr. Stewart^ 
" that I should like him immensely." 

" He would indeed be a fortunate man 
were that the case; but what makes you 
think you would like him ?" 

"To begin with, I generally like men 
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about the age you describe him to be, so 
much better than younger men." 

" I described him to be about my age." 

"Yes. At that age one knows what a 
man is. He is not likely to turn out much 
better or much worse than one finds him. 
He is trustworthy, too. One can look up 
to him and feel confidence in him." 

" It is a fortunate age, Miss Brown, if it 
inspires such sentiments in so charming a 
creature as yourself" 

" You don't think me charming, I know. 
I wonder if the owner of Redcombe would !" 

" May I ask what, besides his age, dis- 
poses you favourably towards the possessor 
of Redcombe?" 

"FU give you a frank answer, Mr. 
Stewart — his being the possessor of Red- 
combe." 

" I like frankness." 

" I'm glad you find some one thing in me 
to like — I like to be liked." 

" No doubt you do." 
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" Do you find anything reprehensible in 
that r 

" Certainly not — it is an admirable quali- 
ty ; but whether it is more or less admirable 
depends upon the motives and the manner 
of its manifestation." 

"You can never say anything in my 
favour without nullifying qualifications, im- 
plied if not spoken. I wonder what you 
really think of me ?" 

'* You take for granted I do really think 
about you ?" 

Myrrha coloured delicately, but very per- 
ceptibly, a pink shade tinging both her face 
and neck. 

" Aunt Daisy, I'll tell you what I think 
of Mr. Stewart. I think of all the men 
I have ever encountered he is the least 
chivalrous, not to say the most uncour- 
teous." 

" And of the men I know, Myrrha, he is 
the most chivalrous." 

"I pity your unfortunate experience of 
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men, then, Aunt Daisy. Possibly Mr. 
Stewart can be chivalrous and courteous to 
one woman, but that is not the character- 
istic of chivalry." 

" Quite true," assented Mr. Stewart. 

After a few minutes Myrrha resumed her 
cross-examination . 

" Is there a croquet-lawn at Redcombe, 
Mr. Stewart ? Does the mysterious owner, 
whom you and Aunt Daisy seem to wish 
should be nameless, give garden-parties ?" 

"A croquet-lawn I" repeated Mr. Stewart, 
reflectively. '^I should think not. Red- 
combe is a very old-fashioned place, and I 
have not heard of any modern improve- 
ments. No, I should say there is not a 
croquet-lawn. Neither, to my knowledge, 
are garden-parties known at Redcombe. 
But you see. Miss Brown, all this is easily 
changed. Of course the owner of Red- 
combe would only need to know that Miss 
Brown desired these things in order to 
institute them." 
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" You are chaffing me, Mr. Stewart. I 
suppose he isn't even a calling acquaintance 
of Aunt Daisy's — I haven't heard of Aunt 
Daisy's having one single acquaintance ex- 
cept you, Mr. Stewart. So of course you're 
only chaffing me." 

^' Let me see, chaffing you means amusing 
myself at your expense, doesn't it, Miss 
Brown ?" 

" You know it does." 

" Well, I was hardly doing that. It isn't 
likely that the owner of Redcombe is as un- 
chivalrous and uncourteous as you find 
me ; and if he is not, why then, surely, 
my prophecy about him is not an unsafe 
one." 

" Is he at home just now ?" 

" That depends in what sense you use the 
words * at home ' — he is in England." 

Myrrha would not further pursue her 
inquiries ; having finished her tea, she went 
to the piano and began to play softly in the 
twilight. She seemed dreamily absorbed in 
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the dreamy music; but she kept a sharp 
sidelong watch on her Aunt Daisy's low chair 
in the window, over which Mr, Stewart was 
bending — till, by-and-by, he came to her 
side. Daisy, rising noiselessly, left the room, 
and strayed into the garden. 

It was intolerable ! What was ? The 
fragrance and beauty of the evening, and 
the jubilant singing of that thrush. 

Meanwhile, Myrrha tried a little senti- 
mental flirtation. Letting her soft music 
almost die away, she sighed a great sigh. 

" I daresay you think me a very frivolous 
girl, Mr. Stewart?" 

" You are very young, Miss Brown ; you 
have time to improve." 

" All the circumstances of my life have 
been against me. I have always lived with 
frivolous and worldly people. Of course it 
would have been very vain of me to en- 
courage myself to be different from every- 
body about me." 

" Are you not vain ?" he asked, with sur- 
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prise that there should be room for ques- 
tion on this point. 

" I don't really think I am very vain at 
heart." 

" I wonder if you are right or not ?" 

There was a pause ; then Myrrha said, 

" I hope, Mr. Stewart, you don't think 
me ill-tempered. Indeed, it is trying to be 
treated as you treat me : especially trying 
to me, who have never had any experience 
of the kind." 

" How do I treat you ?" 

"You snub me — that is, you're always 
saying hard things. It is good for me. I 
don't wish you to do anything different. I 
may come to like it, but it is the first time I 
have been treated in this way ; and to be 
treated first in this way by one whose good 
opinion and admiration one feels to be 
worth having, is rather trying, you must 
admit; so, if I seem rather ill-tempered 
under it, you must make excuses for me." 

Myrrha dashed her handkerchief across 

k2 
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her eyes. They were moist with the ear- 
nestness with which she had spoken; for 
certainly her feelings had been a good deal 
wounded. 

Mr. Stewart did not speak immediately. 
Presently he said, 

" Miss Brown, you bring a grave charge 
against me. I must have been monstrously 
impertinent. In my own defence I must 
say that I believe I could hardly have 
transgressed in the manner you indicate, 
had you yourself not invited the criticism 
you have found it hard to bear." 

** I did invite it — I wished for it. I could 
never feel you impertinent, however cruel 
I might think you. I hope you will con- 
tinue to criticise me. I feel you may dp 
me so much good." 

"The post of Mentor to a young and 
lovely lady is one of danger, Miss Brown. 
I am too old and wary voluntarily to enter 
the enchanted net I see so daintily spread 
for me. There is your Aunt Daisy — ^for 
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counsel, for encouragement, for example, 
what more, or better, or different can you 
require ?^ 

" Aunt Daisy," said Myrrha, with a pecu- 
liar expression, " is — Aunt Daisy. To begin 
with, she has had no general experience of 
life to entitle her to speak with authority ; 
to go on with, hers is not an example I 
should wish to imitate. I am not naturally 
morbid — I don't wish to become so. I 
wish mine to be a bright, wholesome, prac- 
tical existence. To end with, I know that 
I need to be governed by a man's will, 
scourged by a man's censure, stimulated by 
a man's praise. I have never been amen- 
able to petticoat government." 

He thought the eyes with which she 
looked at him, saying this, splendidly auda- 
cious. 

" I don't think you should be proud of 
that concluding confession. Miss Brown. I 
have always specially liked to see young 
girls render docile and reverent submission 
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to women. I have noticed this docility, as 
girls, in some of the most admirable women 
I have known. I have noticed, too, that 
often girls who profess extreme docility to 
masculine guidance, and submission to 
masculine judgment, really desire only 
masculine admiration, and, when married, 
sometimes make rebellious and headstrong 
wives/' 

Mr. Stewart had been stung by the half- 
contemptuous tone in which Myrrha spoke 
of Daisy, and his own tone was harsh. 
There was a pause; then Myrrha said, 
softly and sighingly through the dusk, 

"I am very unfortunate, Mr. Stewart; 
all I say and do seems to provoke your dis- 
like.'^ 

" Dislike of some things you say and do 
need not imply dislike of yourself, Miss 
Brown." 

"Perhaps, Mr. Stewart, I should feel 
less as if it did imply that dislike if you 
wouldn't call me always by my hideous 
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common name, * Miss Brown.' If you 
would call me *Myrrha/ the hard things 
you say wouldn't seem quite so hard." 

" But, possibly, I don't wish them to be 
less forcible." 

" Won't you call me Myrrha? I'm suoh 
a child to you — ^there can be no harm. 
Why, I suppose you are old enough to be 
my father, almost. Promise that you will 
call me Myrrha when you are not angry 
with me — do, Mr. Stewart." And she laid 
her hand coaxingly on his arm. 

" By-and-by we will see about it ; at 
present we are very recent acquaintances." 

"I don't feel as if we were; and you 
don't treat me as if we were, when you 
wish to scold me — to be unkind." 

" I think we agreed that your condescen- 
sion, not my presumption, was answerable 
for any transgressions of mine ?" 

"There is no condescension, no pre- 
sumption, no transgression; but if there is 
any blame, it is mine." 
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" That is a very generous statement, Miss 
Brown." 

"Won't you reward it by a generous 
concession, and call me Myrrha ?" 

"Will you, Myrrha, accept from me, 
bpropos of condescension and presumption, 
a brotherly — ^fatherly, if you prefer it — hint 
on a very delicate subject?" 

" Anything that you say to Myrrha, and 
not to Miss Brown, will be listened to 
patiently." 

"I was shocked to-day by my groom's 
manner towards you, Myrrha — its half- 
jocose familiarity. I shall blow him up, 
and he will excuse himself by saying some- 
thing about the young lady's ^condescen- 
sion.' You don't exactly understand Eng- 
lish usages, I fancy; and English servants 
don't understand American liberty of man- 
ner. An English young lady who leaned 
against a paling, slashing herself with her 
whip, and laughing and talking freely with 
a groom, would be considered — well — ob- 
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jectionably fast — not well-conducted — not 
anything you would wish to be considered," 

Myrrha put her hands up to her face, 
though the dusk would alone have sufficed 
to hide her blushes, or the absence of 
them. 

" Oh, Mr. Stewart," she said, " thank you 
a thousand times." 

"Thank you, Myrrha, for taking my 
warning in such good part." 

" I hope you may find that I shall always 
take in good part anything you may say to 
me. 

" I may not have many opportunities of 
trying you." 

" Oh, Mr. Stewart !" in very genuine con- 
sternation, "I hope you don't mean you are 
going away ?" 

" There is a possibility that business may 
take me from the neighbourhood. You are 
alarmed at the prospect of losing your 
rides r 

''At that — and many other things." 
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^^ I could secure you the rides, and the 
attendance of a careful old servant/' 

**Then, of course, I should not regret 
you." 

" Of. course you would not. You would 
have the physical enjoyment without the 
metaphysical annoyance." 

*' Mr. Stewart, you are hoping I shall say 
something pretty and flattering." 

"Amir 

" Yes. Not because you care for what I 
say, but because men always care to be flat- 
tered and regretted by women." 

" Do they ? I wonder if your experience 
of men and women is drawn chiefly from 
novels, or from life ?" 

"Which would you say, to look at me?" 
And she turned her fair young face full upon 
him, bringing it very near his. 

" I wonder where your Aunt Daisy is all 
this while?" 

" In the garden,' Mr. Stewart. She passed 
the window just now. I was just thinking 
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of looking for her. Aunt Daisy, declares 
that you are not her lover, only her friend^ 
and that she never intends to marry, or I 
should have thought of the possibility of her 
being jealous of your kindness to me." 

Mr. Stewart laughed, and Myrrha did not 
admire the tone of his laugh. She wished 
it had not been so dusk, she wanted to see- 
the expression of his face. 

"You had better not go out in those 
diaphanous draperies, now the dew is fall- 
ing," he said. " I will find your Aunt 
Daisy, and say good night to her — as I say 
it now to you. Good night. Miss Brown. 
I am sure you will be too tired to ride to- 
morrow — we will hope for a fine day after 
to-morrow." 

"There is no chance of my being too 
tired ; but you will find me too troublesome 
if I want to ride every day." 

He was gone. She watched the meeting 
in the garden, and the parting which fol- 
lowed upon it immediately; then, directly 
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Daisy came in, Myrrha, pleading extreme 
fatigue, said good night to her, and went to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TT seemed to Daisy that Myrrha grew 
-*- lovelier every day. Daisy would sit 
and watch her, till the girl would look ujv 
from book or drawing to ask, " What is it^ 
Aunt Daisy ?" 

*'It is that you are so lovely, Myrrha,, 
and that I wish — I wish I could be sure you 
are even half as good and true as you are 
lovely." 

Flattered by this admiration, Myrrha an- 
swered affectionately : 

" At any rate, auntie, I hope I'm not, as 
times go, and gkls, very bad." 

It did not seem to Daisy possible but that 
this loveliness should exercise at least as 
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stroDg a fascination over Mr. Stewart as it 
did over her. Mr. Stewart was quite ready 
to admit it would be difficult to find a fairer 
creature than the girl who rode beside him. 
The soft Spring wind, and the exercise in 
which she delighted, brought an ethereal 
bloom upon her young face, made her glee- 
some eyes shme crystal-dear, gave her fresh 
lips a more vivid red, and lent even her hair 
a brighter gloss, so that the netted-up mass 
looked like imprisoned sunshine. 

Those rides together had come to be an 
ail-but daily institution. It was long now 
since Myrrha had been spoken of between 
Mr. Stewart and Daisy. Mr. Stewart had 
left off talking of the probability that " busi- 
ness " might call him away. 

It was towards the end of June that 
Myrrha went, prettily and appropriately, 
through the farce of ** discovering " (what 
she had some time known) that Mr. Stewart 
and the owner of Redcombe were one and 
the same person. About this time Mr. Stew- 
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art announced to her that the owner of Red- 
combe, having heard of a strange and lovely 
princess in the neighbourhood, who had a 
passion for croquet and for garden-parties, had 
determined, on a certain day, to give a fete in 
honour of the fair unknown, and had had a 
croquet-lawn, pronounced by competent 
judges to be admirable, prepared for the 
occasion. Myrrha at this lifted to Mr. Stew- 
art a face so radiant with surprise and de- 
light, that Mr. Stewart felt something of 
pleased tenderness towards such frankly 
shown pleasure. 

" The owner of Redcombe is a friend of 
yours, then, Mr. Stewart ! And you've been 
telling him about me. How very, very 
kind you are to me ! I don't know what I 
won't do for you ! I've suspected something 
of this, do you know, Mr. Stewart? He 
must^be a very dear friend, for I've learnt 
that our ^horses come from his stables, 
and " 

" You're quite wrong, Myrrha, as to his 
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being a very dear friend. On the contrary, 
he's my worst enemy.** 

Myrrha looked him in the face long and 
scmtinisingly. 

" I know what you mean !" she then cried, 
delightedly. ^^ A man is said to be his own 
worst enemy. You are the owner of Red- 
combe I Oh, Mr. Stewart, if I loved (I 
mean liked) you before, shan't I love you 
ten times over now!" All this said with 
sparkling eyes, and eager lips, that looked 
quite ready to kiss him, if only he would 
bend towards them. "And you are 
going to give this fete for me ? You are 
kind " 

**I give it to amuse your Aunt Daisy's 
visitor !" 

" That is meant for a snub ; but I won't 
take it as such. I know everything will be 
delightful I I know I shall enjoy myself as 
Fve never done in my life before." 

And when the day came, it proved to be 
one of Myrrha's golden days, till towards 
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its close, when it clouded over. All through 
the day Mr. Stewart so distinguished her 
that it must have been evident to all eyes 
that she was the queen of the fete. She 
more than once heard herself pointed out 
as the young lady Mr. Stewart was soon to 
marry ; for, of course, their constant riding 
together had set such rumours afloat. Then, 
again, everything was admirably managed ; 
she found golden traces of wealth every- 
where, and Redcombe manor-house far sur- 
passed her expectations. She was delighted 
with everything, and showed her delight 
with the most complete abandon. What she 
had said to Mr. Stewart, " That if she had 
loved him before, as the owner of Redcombe 
she loved him ten times over," seemed true 
in the very simplicity of truthfulness. She 
tried to be composed and dignified ; she 
wished Mr. Stewart to feel that it was no 
mere child he was distinguishing, but a 
woman quite capable of well playing the 
VOL. in. L 
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part of mistress of Redcombe manor on 
some similar future occasion. 

Against her will, however, the croquet- 
lawn attracted her: although Mr. Stewart 
did not play croquet, she lost herself in the 
game, as legitimate part of which she con- 
sidered light flirtation with all the men en- 
gaged in it. She received delicious homage, 
and for the first time since she came into 
the neighbourhood, felt herself appreciated. 
Every other girl, cast into the shade, turned 
sullen, and every man seemed ready to fall 
upon his knees. For a brief while she for- 
got her wisdom, and turned aside from the 
serious ambitions of life. The beauty of 
the day, the gaiety of the scene, the con- 
sciousness of her own pre-eminent loveli- 
ness, the almost as delicious consciousness 
of the exquisite perfection of her dress, in- 
toxicated the nineteen-years'-old creature. 
By-and-by, after an hour or so, and when 
this sort of wholesale flirtation was growing 
fast and furious, Myrrha suddenly came to 
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her more sober self, seeing Mr. Stewart, 
sitting by Daisy, watching her amusedly. 

"This is all very pleasant, but it won't 
pay now — it can come after," was the sub- 
stance of Myrrha's reflections. As soon as 
she could, and not too ceremoniously, using 
her spoilt-beauty air, she disengaged herself 
from the players, and joined her Aunt Daisy 
and Mr. Stewart. 

"Will you, please, take me somewhere 
to have a cup of tea ?" she asked Mr. Stew- 
art. " I'm so tired and so thirsty." 

"Won't you come too?" Mr. Stewart 
asked Daisy, as he rose and offered Myrrha 
his arm ; but Daisy, who was talking to an 
old lady who had just joined her, did not 
hear the question. 

"I'm sorry you're fired already, fair 
frivolity," Mr. Stewart said. "The day is 
not half over." 

"I only mean tired of croquet. It's a 
stupid game; but, somehow, one gets ex- 
cited over it." 

l2 
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*' So it seems." 

" Why did you call me * fair frivolity ?' 
You should not call me such an ugly name." 

" * Ugly !' I defy anyone to call you 
anything ugly. We were saying just now 
— ^your Aunt Daisy and I — that we had 
never seen a more lovely or a more happy- 
looking creature." 

" Well, Mr. Stewart, I am happy to-day. 
I do enjoy myself. It is all so beautiful, 
and the thought that you planned it all for 
me is certainly not the least cause of my 
happiness." 

" For your Aunt Daisy's guest," corrected 
Mr. Stewart. 

Myrrha made a grimace. 

" You won't be so cruel as to try to spoil 
all my happiness," she said. "You will 
spoil it all if you call me frivolous." 

" I will call you only fair, then." 

" The fact is," continued Myrrha, " I am 
so happy to-day that I want to be still 
happier." 
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^' Insatiable human nature I Let us hope 
that, as you are beginning to be tired, the 
cup of tea, of which we are in pursuit, will, 
by refreshing you, mcrease and prolong 
your happmess." 

"I won't be shut up in that way, Mr. 
Stewart," said Myrrha, pouting, and giving 
the arm her hand was on a sharp pinch. 
'^ A cup of tea is a good thing and I shall 
be glad to have it, but I want more than 
that. I want to know, just really and 
truly, that you don't dislike, or altogether 
despise, me." 

" My dear young lady, your thoughts and 
your words are wild ! Dislike you I — 
despise you ! Why should I — ^how could I 
— do either? I dislike you and despise 
you as much as I should dislike and despise 
some lovely flower, because it did not 
happen to be my favourite among all 
flowers." 

Poor Myrrha paused. She was quick 
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enough to feel to the full all that was 
hidden m this answer. 

" Have you a favourite flower, Mr. 
Stewart ?" she asked, after that pause. 

" The flower that was Chaucer's worship 
is mine." 

Mjrrrha's " Ah !" was so significant and 
intelligent, that he felt sure she was in the 
dark as to what he meant. 

" You remember, no doubt," he went on, 
" Chaucer's account of how he used to rise 
early, and go far, to see the first sunbeams 
fall on his favourite, and of how he would 
spend a day content lying on the grass, 
encircling his flower with his arras ?" 

A thrill in Mr. Stewart's voice perplexed 
Myrrha; she looked up into his face, and 
saw a strange light there. With a vague 
recollection of having heard of Chaucer's 
Romaunt of the Rose, Myrrha said, after a 
few seconds of reflection, 

*'Now I shall know of whom to feel 
jealous. I shall look out for your rose." 
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" The rose ie such a universal favourite, 
Myrrha. Would you have thought me the 
man to worship at the shrine at which all 
offer homage ?" 

"I don't know that I understand you 
to-day. Tell me what flower you would 
give me as my emblem." 

" Let me see." He looked at her inves- 
tigatingly. " If you will come to the con- 
servatory, I will show you a new geranium, 
the ' bride,' to which, it seems to me, you, 
in that delicate dress, bear a wonderful 
resemblance." 

" Well," said Myrrha, after looking at the 
flower, " it's pretty enough, but it has no 
sweetness; and — do you care for gera- 
niums, Mr. Stewart?" looking up into his 
face wistfully. 

" ' Care for ' is one of those indefinite 
feminine expressions a man doesn't exactly 
appreciate. I admire the * bride.' Who 
could help admiring such an exquisite 
creature ?" 
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Then they passed from the conservatory 
into a room where a stately elderly lady 
(his housekeeper) was dispensing tea. 

^^ This is a charming room !'' exclaimed 
Myrrha. ^^ Just a little lightening up, and 
it would make the most delightful ladies* 
morning-room." 

" When the ' bride ' comes to Eedcombe, 
if, indeed, she ever comes, she will make 
many alterations, doubtless. I leave the 
whole place alone till she issues her com- 
mands." 

Myrrha looked at Mr. Stewart, then 
looked down ; she wished to blush, but her 
delicate complexion was not of the blushing 
sort. 

Other people came and went, and Myrrha 
kept Mr. Stewart at her side, engaging him 
in a half-sentimental war of words, speaking 
low, so that he might need to bend down to 
hear her, conscious that elderly ladies 
watched them curiously, and yoimg ladies 
watched them enviously; leaning back in 
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that "delicious chair," Myrrha was lazily 
happy. The eyes raised to Mr. Stewart's 
had a soft languor in them which rather 
startled him. He did not believe in much 
real softness in Myrrha ; he had judged her 
nature to be rather cold and hard, and, as 
it were, thin ; yet, perhaps, he was mildly 
flattered at the marked preference of a crea- 
ture so young and so lovely. ''Marked 
preference for Redcombe over any other 
home of which she has believed she had the 
chance," Mr. Stewart inwardly commented ; 
but perhaps the cynicism of the comment 
was somewhat forced. 

Myrrha kept her position, and so kept 
Mr. Stewart beside her till she fancied she 
saw signs of restlessness and of wandering 
attention ; then she said, 

" Mr. Stewart, don't you think poor dear 
Aunt Daisy will feel neglected if we don't 
go and look for her ?" 

This " poor dear Aunt Daisy " annoyed 
Mr. Stewart. 
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*' I have for some time been wishing to 
rejoin her," he answered. 

" I do think you are the most terribly un- 
gallant man I ever met. To punish you for 
that atrocious speech, you must, before we 
leave this house, show me the library. Ah, 
Mr. Stewart, this is a grand room !" she 
said, looking round it with eyes that, for 
a moment, seemed reverent. ** If I might 
come and read here," she said, coaxingly; 
" if you would tell me what books to read, 
and what I ought to think about them ! If 
you would teach me a little ! If you would 
spare me just one hour every day for a 
reading-lesson ! Why do you shake your 
head T 

" Too dangerous a position for me to play 
schoolmaster to so pretty a pupil." 

" I wish I were not pretty, then, Mr. 
Stewart." 

** Excuse me for saying I doubt the sin- 
ceritv of that wish." 

"I don't much care about being only 
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pretty; I should like to be beautiful. '"^ 

" Beautiful in the way your Aunt Daisy 
is, for instance ? But it needs a great deal 
to gain that sort of beauty." 

" I suppose you are jesting, Mr. Stewart ; 
but it is not pretty of you to laugh at poor 
Aunt Daisy." 

" Miss Brown, you know better than to 
suppose I am jesting. I say your Aunt 
Daisy is beautiful." 

*' Then, if that is beauty," said Myrrha^ 
losing her temper all at once — '^ to look old 
and worn, to have irregular features, and 
no complexion to speak of — I retract my 
wish to be beautiful. But either you are 
jesting, or you are most extraordinarily in* 
fatuated." 

" It is certainly not a subject on which 
I should choose to jest. I am quite willing 
to grant that you are far prettier than 
your aunt. Your features are not irregular, 
you have a complexion to speak of, you are 
in the first fresh bloom of youth; but I 
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maintain that your Aunt Daisy has a higher 
kind of beauty.'' 

Myrrha paused before speaking, then she 
said, 

"I know I have made you angry, be- 
cause you call me Miss Brown. I am more 
sorry than I can say. You had been so 
kind to me; and now my happy day is 
spoilt. But I can't help saying it is very 
extraordinary, Mr. Stewart, that you should 
be so deluded about Aunt Daisy. Your 
admiration of her character perplexes me. 
I have the feeling that some day you will 
know her better, and see her differently, 
and then " 

"Miss Brown, pause in time. You are 
wise; don't let your feelings carry you so 
far that you say what I could never for- 
give. 

Myrrha took his advice ; she did pause : 
they were just then walking down a shady 
and solitary beech glade. She took her 
hand from his arm, and, leaning a moment 
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against a beech trunk, indulged in a short, 
a very short, storm of tears. Mr. Stewart 
merely waited. In a few minutes she passed 
her embroidered handkerchief lightly over 
her face, then looked up into Mr. Stewart's. 

*' Does it show ? Are my eyes red ? Do 
I look as if I had been crying ?" 

" Not in the least." 

" Now, Mr. Stewart, I am not going to 
move from here till you forgive me, and 
call me Myrrha again. I don't think I 
am much more to blame than you are. 
You don't know how you hurt me. You 
are always showing me how frivolous and 
empty you think me : how you despise 
me. You never seem to believe in me if I 
show any desire to be ' different. If I own 
how I long to have some one strong and 
true, and on whom I could rely to help 
me, you ridicule me. You have been very, 
very cruel to me, just, I suppose, because 
I have shown frankly how I like you, how 
I desire your kindness. This was such a 
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happy day, because you seemed to like me 
to-day: and now it's all turned to bitter- 
ness, and I'm very unhappy." Her eyes 
were full of tears, and her voice was omi- 
nously excited. " No, I won't, won't, won't 
move till you call me Myrrha, and say 
something kind to me." 

" We will talk of all this some other 
time, Myrrha. Come, take my arm again. 
Forgive you ? Yes, I forgive you — and 
you must forgive me if you have anything 
to forgive, and if what you say is true, you 
have a great deal." 

Myrrha, after a suppressed sob or two, 
took his arm, and let him lead her to where, 
more than an hour ago, they had left Daisy, 
and where Daisy still sat. 

A day or two after this Myrrha met Mr. 
Stewart with the words : 

"I've found it out, Mr. Stewart; it is 
not the rose that is your favourite flower, 
though you let me think so. I have found 
out what is your favourite. I came, quite 
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accidentally, in a book I was reading, upon 
a quotation from Chaucer, in which he 
speaks of the ' Day's Eye,' and of his love 
for it ." 

Mr. Stewart rightly concluded, from this 
explanation of Myrrha's, that she had been 
studying Chaucer purposely to discover the 
passage. 

" Well," he said, " I hope you approve 
my taste and Chaucer's ?" 

" Oh, of course." Then, after a pause, 
" Will you forgive me, I wonder, if I ask a 
very rude question ?" 

" I will try to do so ; but might it not 
be better, if the question be a rude one, to 
leave it unasked ?" 

" I cannot. I am too interested in having 
it answered ; but — I'm afraid you'll be so 
dreadfully angry !" 

" You make the choice, you see, between 
risking my dreadful anger and losing the 
chance of gratifying your curiosity." 

" It is much more than mere curiosity." 
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*' And it will be, I dare say, much less 
than * dreadful ' anger." 

** It is only this : I want to know, Mr. 
Stewart, why you don't marry Aunt 
Daisy ?" 

" Is it * only that ' you wish to know. Miss 
Brown?" Mr. Stewart's face reddened 
angrily. Myrrha, seeing this, and hearing 
the tone in which he called her Miss Brown, 
hid her face in her hands, and looked out at 
him from between her fingers, pretending to 
shrink away. ^' The question is very easily 
answered. I don't marry your Aunt Daisy 
because she won't let me ; because she won't 
marry me. There is no other reason ; there 
can be no other ; but this, you will allow, is 
a suflBcient one." 

" Aunt Daisy says she will never marry, 
and she says it in a way that shows she 
means it." 

"Of course she means it; your Aunt 
Daisy always says what she means." 

"No, Mr. Stewart; Aunt Daisy, I dare 
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say, always means what she says, but she 
means, also, a great deal she never says. 
She is very secret ; I feel quite certain that 
Aunt Daisy conceals something very import- 
ant. It has crossed my mind to wonder 
whether she may not be already married f' 

Mr. Stewart laughed derisively. "So, 
you've been making your Aunt Daisy the 
heroine of a sensational novel, have you?" 

"Mr. Stewart, you promised your anger 
should be less than dreadful, but it isn't — 
you're dreadfully angry ; and it isn't fair you 
should be. If you knew my reasons for 
touching this subject, if you understood my 
heart on this subject, you would, at least, 
pity me." 

Something rose to Mr. Stewart's lips 
which he preferred not to say ; he turned 
from Myrrha abruptly and went into the 
house ; she had waylaid him in the garden. 
But she contrived to speak a few more con- 
fidential words to him before he left. 

" If you had been a little more tolerant 

VOL. in, M 
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with me, I, perhaps, could have told you 
thmgs that might have been useful to you. 
Yes, you needn't look so superbly scornful ; 
though I am but ' a child of nineteen,' as 
you've told me often enough, and you are a 
man of forty — still I am a woman, and 
you're only a man, and women know by 
instinct things that men's reason and wisdom 
never seem to teach them. Of course, if 
there is really between you and Aunt Daisy 
some insuperable obstacle, nothing will be 
of any good ; but if there is nothing but 
some foolish fancy of hers, there is a thing 
that would help you — to make her a little 
jealous. Oh, yes, I know you think this a 
treasonable suggestion ; but, Mr. Stewart, 
Aunt Daisy is only a woman, not even a 
very wise one. Having said this, I will run 
away." Which she did. 

In truth, Myrrha was getting tired of 
Redcombe Cottage. 

''If he's going to marry Aunt Daisy I 
wish he'd do it. If he isn't going to marry 
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Aunt Daisy, why then I wish to make him 
sure and certain that he isn't. I don't want 
to be worried. I like Mr. Stewart, and 
don't I like Redcombe Manor House ! I 
believe I could get fond of Mr. Stewart, and 
I know I could get fond of Redcombe 
Manor ! If I could get them I should be glad; 
but I don't want to be kept shilly-shallying ; 
to be made to feel worried, and to waste my 
time. I shall soon be twenty — after twenty 
a girl like me often begins to go off and to 
look sickly, and to get too thin. I'm sure 
I don't want to take him from Aunt Daisy, 
if she means to have him ; but if she doesn't, 
I don't see why she should play dog-in-the- 
manger." 
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CHAPTER VL 

A ND how was it with Daisy now ? Just 
-^^ thus : life seemed one uncompre- 
hended ache. The long, lovely Summer 
days, the long, lonely Summer evenings^ 
were full of an intolerable something, the 
reason of which, the nature of which, she 
was always vainly trying to discover. 
Sometimes Daisy, busy with her needle, in 
the house or in the garden, while Myrrha 
rode with Mr. Stewart, would think for 
hours uninterruptedly, and in these hours 
she thought much of her child. There was 
something in the world (had it been dead, 
she knew she would have been told) which 
was hers, and no other's; and, instead of 
clasping it dose, she had shut her arms and 
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her heart against it. Therefore, of her lone- 
liness she had no right to complain. 

" She will stay with me till she is married, 
I suppose," Daisy said to herself one even- 
ing, looking at Myrrha; "I suppose she 
must be married from here. Well — ^I hope 
it will be soon. I shall be glad to have it 
over. Will Kenneth be happy ? — will 
Kenneth be happy? That should be my 
only question — my only care. Will Ken- 
neth be happy ?" She sighed. " Perhaps,** 
she went on, "when a man is as old as 
Kenneth before he marries, when he 
marries he likes to have his wife young 
enough to be to him something of a child ; 
he isn't used to sympathy and companion- 
ship, and doesn't need them. If only I 
could believe in Myrrha — ^if her childishness 
were more of the sweet, simple sort; but 
she is so strange a mixture ; in some ways 
so old-hearted — so worldly-wise. If I 
could even be sure that she loves him — 
that she can love anything but herself!" 
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Myrrha sat on a low chair, her face on 
her hand, her elbow on her knee, gazing 
into the fire that had been lighted to please 
her. She said the evening was cold, and 
that, to be cold, made her cross ; she said, 
too, that her ride, which had been unusually 
short that afternoon, had been *' nasty" and 
" disagreeable." Her attitude was discon- 
solate, the expression of her face was sullen. 
After several timid glances at the girl^ 
Daisy, in crossing the room, paused behind 
her, and laid a soft hand on her shoulder. 

"Myrrha," she began — her voice trem- 
bled with earnestness, and her eyes moist- 
ened as she spoke, — " you are not playinsf 
with him as you tell me you have done with 
others, are you? Remember he is not a 
young man, with all the chances of life be- 
fore him. He has suflfered much. He has 
had in life much sorrow and little joy. 
And, Myrrha, he is so good, so noble, so 
patient, so unselfish, so good. Forgive me 
for speaking to you so, but, Myrrha, he is 
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so dear a friend of mine — ^his happiness is 
so much to me. Tell me you love him, and 
that you mean to be to him a good and 
faithful wife." 

**Who in the world are you speaking 
about, Aunt ' Daisy ? " Myrrha asked, 
roughly. 

" Of whom should I be speaking but of 
Mr. Stewart ?" 

"Mr. Stewart! I make Mr. Stewart a 
good and faithful wife 1 You've been asleep 
and dreaming. Aunt Daisy." 

" Do you mean, Myrrha, that you are not 
engaged to Mr. Stewart ?" 

" Certainly I do mean. Aunt Daisy, that 
I am not engaged to Mr. Stewart. Why, 
he's old enough to be my father ! That you 
should be engaged to him, that you should 
make him a good and faithful wife, would 
be much more suitable." 

" Myrrha 1" 

" Aunt Daisy, you're a fool — or — ah! yes, 
I know I'm rude and rough, but I don't 
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mean it unkindly. You love Mr. Stewart, 
and he's fond of you. You are always 
hankering after him ; the idea of his marry- 
ing me has been making you look like a 
martyr. Why on earth don't you marry 
him and have done with it? I begin to 
think you must be married already, or 
something ! How else is one to understand 
your conduct ? You know he's fond of you, 
you know you love him as you love your 
life, but you ^ don't mean to marry.' Now, 
Aunt Daisy, I've some common sense, and 
I know there must be more in this than 
meets the eye : something more than old- 
maidish nonsense and scruples." 

Daisy had turned from pale to red, and 
then from red to pale, but she had been too 
much taken by surprise to check this out- 
break, and Myrrha went on — 

" I'll tell you what I think of Mr. Stewart, 
and then you'll understand that I at least 
am not dying of love for him. I think him 
a detestable prig, an insufferable pedant, 
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and a ridiculous coxcomb. You may tell him 
so, with my compliments, if you like, Aunt 
Daisy." So saying, Myrrha left the room. 

In five or ten minutes she returned to it, 
knelt down before Daisy, and held her soft 
cheek to Daisy's lips. 

" Please forgive me, Aunt Daisy. I was 
abominably rude. Something had put me 
out." 

Daisy kissed her, but did not speak. 
Myrrha got up, lingered irresolutely a mo- 
ment, then went away. 

Daisy did not attach much importance to 
Myrrha's plain denial of any engagement 
between herself and Mr. Stewart ; she knew 
that Myrrha was clever at all kinds of pre- 
varication, and not even appalled by posi- 
tive untruth. She concluded there had been 
between Myrrha and Mr. Stewart some more 
or less serious quarrel ; she had noticed that 
Mr. Stewart had looked gravely displeased, 
and had bid Miss Brown good night very 
coldly. 
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The next day Mr. Stewart did not come 
to the cottage, nor the next. Myrrha had 
no rides; she drooped visibly. The third 
day Daisy noticed that Myrrha seemed al- 
ways listening, and on the watch. She was 
much in the garden, always where she could 
see the gate. 

In the afternoon of this third day Mr. 
Stewart walked over. Myrrha met him at 
the gate, and Daisy saw the meeting from 
the open drawing-room window. Mr. 
Stewart was about to pass Myrrha with a 
bow. She stepped in front of him. 

"My visit is to your Aunt Daisy, Miss 
Brown." 

Myrrha laid her hand on his arm plead- 
ingly. Daisy could not hear what was 
spoken now, the tone of both was low. But 
Myrrha's upturned, earnest face, and Mr. 
Stewart's attentive, listening attitude, told 
her enough. Evidently Myrrha succeeded 
in obtaining forgiveness for whatever offence 
she had committed. She kept her hand 
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upon his arm, and Myrrha laughing, Mr. 
Stewart trying still to look grave, they came 
into the house, into the drawing-room where • 
Daisy sat. 

" Aunt Daisy," Myrrha said, coming and 
kneeling down before her, "I am Mr» 
Stewart's captive, and he insists upon 
bringing me to your feet. Our quarrel the 
other day — the quarrel that made me so 
cross — was about you, Aunt Daisy. Mr. 
Stewart will only forgive me on condition 
that I express my sorrow for having spoken 
rudely and falsely. I express my sorrow . 
for having spoken rudely and falsely. 
Please forgive me, and then I shall be 
taken for some rides again." 

Daisy leaned down and kissed her. 
Myrrha sprang up. 

" There, now I shall get a ride to-morrow 
—shan't I, Mr. Stewart ?" 

" Certainly, if you wish, and if the weather 
allow." 

"All the same," muttered Myrrha, nod- 
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ding to herself as she moved away, " I said 
nothing but what was true.** 

And so, for a little while, things went on 
just as before again. 

One day Mr. Stewart asked Daisy to 
show Myrrha some of her sketches, add- 
ing: 

"I'm surprised to find she didn't even 
know you could draw." 

" I never do draw now." 

" But you will let her see how you used 
to draw. If my memory is at all accurate, 
she will be able to learn a good deal — 
should she choose to do so — by looking 
over your portfolio. May I fetch it ? Is it 
where I can find it ?" 

"No ; I must look for it myself." 

Daisy went to her room, and dragged a 
large old portfolio out of a closet ; hastily 
turning over its contents, she withdrew 
several sketches, which she put away out of 
sight. They were studies of foreign scenes, 
and would have led to much questioning. 
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She sent the folio downstairs, and was a 
few minutes before she followed it. It was 
painful to her to have looked it over; it 
was ruffling too many pages of memory. 

Daisy, when she returned to the drawing- 
room, sat apart, took up a book, and tried 
not to turn the attention of either her eyes 
or her ears towards the table where Myrrha 
and Mr. Stewart sat. She was not long left 
in peace. 

"Where is this, Daisy?" Mr. Stewart 
asked, — "an old farm-house I don't remem- 
ber to have seen — a curious study of greens 
and greys." 

Daisy looked up. Mr. Stewart held in 
his hand a careful drawing of Moor-Edge 
farm-house, made long ago, before it had 
come to be the home of her dear old nurse. 
Daisy paused, her colour changed ; she an- 
swered, trying to speak carelessly : 

" That is the farm-house nurse expected 
to go to when she married. She asked me 
to make her a picture of it. I did that for 
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her before she was married. I thonght she 
had ar 

''Didn't she go to it, then? Isn't this 
where you stayed with her ?" 

*' Oh no." 

Mr. Stewart then was evidently about to 
ask something more ; but Daisy, though she 
tried not to do so, looked up at him. 
There must have been terror and appeal in 
her eyes, for his were inquiring and com- 
passionate. Daisy's look, falling from Mr. 
Stewart's face, fixed itself on the picture ; a 
trance-like feeling came over her, as if she 
had suddenly begun to dream. It was as 
if, out of those walls and windows, no 
longer pictured, but real, her child cried to 
her, and in her heart there was a responsive 
cry. By-and-by, when she thought she 
could do so unobserved, she rose up and 
left the room. Unobserved I One pair of 
love-watchful eyes— one pair that shone 
with somewhat malicious curiosity — noticed 
the feebleness with which she moved. 
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" Aunt Daisy is not well. Hadn't I better 
go to her ?" 

'^ I think she would rather be alone." 

*' Aunt Daisy has just told you a false- 
hood, and telling falsehoods doesn't agree 
with poor dear Aunt Daisy. You have 
often spoken of Aunt Daisy as a model of 
candour and simple truth. I admit she 
isn't clever at speaking what isn't true, and 
doesn't seem to be used to it." 

" Your Aunt Daisy is a model of candour 
and simple truth. Speaking of her as such, 
I spoke truly of her." 

" Yet she has just told you a lie. You 
know that as well as I do." 

"I think, Miss Brown, it would be more 
becoming in you to refrain from such free 
speaking." 

Myrrha appeared not to hear this remark. 
She said, with a show of feeling, 

"Sometimes, Mr. Stewart, I feel afraid 
that poor Aunt Daisy is very unhappy — 
that she has some secret which preys upon 
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her. If she has, wouldn't she tell it to you, 
who are such an old friend ? If you told 
her you were sure she had a secret, and 
begged her to tell it to you, don't you think 
she would ?" 

Myrrha gave a quick, investigating glance 
into Mr. Stewart's face. She was wondering 
if he already knew or guessed Aunt Daisy's 
secret. A secret there was, she was by this 
time quite sure. 

" You young girls are so full of romantic 
fancies in this novel-reading age. Your Aunt 
Daisy is not the sort of woman to have any- 
thing concerning herself to conceal. If she 
has a secret it is not her own. Possibly, that 
farmer her old nurse married has got into 
diflGiculties, and she has promised not to tell 
anyone where he is now living." 

"You suspect something quite different 
from that," said Myrrha, nodding knowingly. 
*' That is a quite absurdly inadequate cause 
for things I have noticed. I have my own 
suspicions, but " 
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"I will not have your Aunt Daisy and 
* suspicions ' named together," he answered, 
angrily. Then he went on more calmly: 
" You entirely fail to understand your Aunt 
Daisy's character. Though she may have 
more delicacy and reserve of feeling than is 
usual in these days, she is not a woman to 
have secrets and concealments. Where she 
loves she would trust." 

" But perhaps, Mr. Stewart, poor Aunt 

« 

Daisy, who seems so lonely, has never loved 
any one enough to trust them entirely." 

Those words of Myrrha's fell coldly on 
Mr. Stewart's heart. Myrrha went on — 

" You see, Mr. Stewart, Aunt Daisy is so 
peculiarly lonely. I am the only connexion, 
not to say relation, she has whom she knows. 
And I don't think she loves me very much ; 
and I know she doesn't trust me at all. 
Whom else has she ?" 

'^So you evidently don't think. Miss 
Btown, that your Aunt Daisy loves* and 
trusts me ?" 

VOL. III. N 
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"I can only answer by stating facts. 
Aunt Daisy has, I am sure, a secret. You 
don't know it, she doesn't mean you to know 
it. I suppose, therefore, she doesn't trust 
you. As to loving you, it wouldn't, of course, 
be proper she should love you, unless as her 
husband ; and, it seems, she won't have you 
as that. You are a man, you are no relation, 
you are not a proper person for Aunt Daisy 
to love and trust, unless she meant to marry 
you.. Aunt Daisy doesn't mean to marry 
you. Aunt Daisy isn't the sort of woman to 
do what isn't proper, therefore, I suppose, 
she doesn't love and trust you." 

" How logical !" 

" You needn't sneer at me." 

"How is it you state so positively that 
your Aunt Daisy doesn't mean to marry 
me ?" 

"Hasn't she told you so herself?" was 
Myrrha's counter-question. 

" I was asking the reason of your belief." 

" She has told me that she doesn't mean 



% 
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to marry; and I'm quite, quite sure that 
there's some serious secret at the bottom of 
her not meaning to marry." 

" You can't, I suppose, understand that 
there may be women who don't wish to 
marry, merely because they don't wish to 
marry." 

"You mean that for impertinence — 
but " 

Here the entrance of a servant, asking for 
Daisy, interrupted them ; soon after, Daisy 
herself came into the room. Within a few 
minutes of that, Mr. Stewart rose to take 
his leave. 

"Myrrha," he said, bluntly, "I want a 
few words alone with your Aunt Daisy." 

He spoke holding the door open. 

" You mean I am to go away ?'' 

*' If I may so far trouble you." 

She swept out, giving him, as she passed 
him, a somewhat mocking smile and a sig- 
nificant nod. 

Daisy looked frightened, and began to 

n2 
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tremble. " Is anything the matter ? If it 
is only — about Myrrha — ^you needn't trouble 
to tell me. I know." 

" It is not about Myrrha-^it is about my- 
self and yourself. It is only a word. I 
want no answer. You needn't speak. I 
only want you to know that I am changed 
in nothing — that I am ready, that I am 
longing, to take all your cares and troubles, 
of whatever kind they may be (remember, 
I say it, and mean it, of whatever kind they 
may be), to be my cares and troubles. 
Twice lately you have said to me what was 
not true, Daisy ; more than I can tell you it 
has hurt me that you should do that ; but I 
trust you, nevertheless. You needn't speak. 
I merely wish you to know that I am wait- 
ing for you still, that I shall always wait for 
you till I get you. That as much as ever 
I wanted you, which is as much as a man 
ever wanted a woman, T still want you for 
my wife." 

Daisy was now trembling very visibly. 
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He went away before she had said any other 
word. 

" ' With all your cares and troubles of 
whatever nature,' " she repeated. " What a 
stress he laid upon that ! To think how 
he loves me ! And how I love him ! And 
I may not tell him I love him, love him, 
love him I May not throw my arms round 
his dear neck, and say, * Take me, do with 
me anything you will,' " 

Daisy dreamt, wide-eyed, of the delicious- 
ness of such surrender. Then Myrrha came 
in. 

" Well, Aunt Daisy, may I congratulate 
you ? Do you still say you don't mean to 
marry ?" 

" Yes, Myrrha, there is no change." But 
she felt as if there were change — as if the 
whole world had changed. She wished the 
girl good-night, and locked herself into her 
own room. 

Daisy had no sleep that night. Ail the 
fight was fought over again. All the per- 
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plexity of her trouble was reawakened ; but 
the core of her consciousness was sweet, was 
love. When she drew aside her curtains, 
and looked out into a fair, still Autumn 
dawn, she said, 

*^ He shall have the truth. It will tear 
my life out to tell him ; but he has a right 
to my life. He shall have the truth. 
Things shan't go on in this way any longer. 
I am wasting his life. He shall have the 
trath.'* It had oome, she felt, to the ultimate 
Gctremity — she must now say to Kenneth : 
^ All this time I have heea deo^ving yoo. 
I have heea a wifis. I am a mother. Yoa 
think me innoootil^ loving, tmthfbL I 
hated my husband. I deserted my duld. I 
liave lied with my whole life. I have de- 
CHvedyoMOL'* 

Aft first she thoa^t die would write 
Im' eoafeflGMMi; bat die felt as if dne 
laufit know how he would looA: wh@m he 
limd i^ how he would feel iit^ h^w 1^ 
wodUdbMrilL 
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Mr. Stewart, when he came to the cottage 
next morning, found Myrrha still in her 
morning dress, standing at the gate. 

" You have forgotten we settled it would 
not any longer be too warm for morning 
rides?" 

Myrrha made no answer, except "Oh, Mr. 
Stewart ! " 

He saw that she had been crying, and 
looked painfully excited; he was off his 
horse and at her side in a moment. 

"Is anything the matter? Your Aunt 
Daisy is not ill ?" 

" Send the man away," commanded 
Myrrha. 

" Not till I know I shall not want him." 

" Come out of his hearing, then." 

With a muttered " Confound the girl !'* 
Mr. Stewart followed Myrrha from the gate. 
Myrrha presently stopped, turned, and faced 
him with the words : 

" Mr. Stewart, Aunt Daisy is gone." 

" Gone I" He stood quite still a moment. 
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Then he went to the gate to order his groom 
to take the horses back ; to have his hunter 
saddled, and waiting at the corner of the 
lane in as short a time as possible. 

"Now, Myrrha, just the simple truth of 
all you know, as quickly as possible," he said, 
returning to her. "What do you mean 
when you say that your Aunt Daisy is 
gone ?" 

" Mean ? I mean just what 1 say. Aunt 
Daisy is gone !" 

"When? How? Where?" 

" I don't know anything about where — I 
know very little about anything ; and what 
I do know I won't tell you if you speak so 
crossly, and look so angry. As if it were my 
fault. As if I were not as great a sufferer 
as anybody. As if I hadn't had enoiigh to 
shake my nerves already!" And Myrrha 
began to sob. 

" There, there," said Mr. Stewart, sooth- 
ingly. "I beg your pardon if I was un- 
gentle. Now, be a good, sensible girl, 
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Myrrha, forget yourself for once, and just 
tell me what there is to tell. Not much, I 
expect. It will prove to be a much-ado- 
about-nothing sort of story. Come, just 
tell me all you know." He took her hand, 
drew it through his arm, and led her to a 
garden-seat. Myrrha dried her eyes and 
sat down. 

" It was a letter did it, Mr. Stewart — a 
letter that came this morning — of this I feel 
quite sure. But she told me nothing — she 
never trusted me. I know nothing. But 
I'm sure it's something very bad. I believe 
we shall never see her again. I fancy, I've 
an impression, that she's gone away to drown 
herself." 

Here Myrrha, who was vaguely alarmed, 
and had a very genuine consciousness of the 
discomfort of her own position, began to sob 
again. 

"I want neither your beliefs, nor fancies, 
nor impressions, nor any such nonsense as 
you have just spoken. Just tell me, from 
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the beginning, what took place. First, 
when you say it was a letter did it, what do 
you mean by * did it ' ?" 

" I mean frightened her so that she ran 
awav." 

** Ran away — ^pshaw ! Possibly she heard 
of the illness of some friend, and is gone for 
the day, to be back at night." 

"Mr. Stewart, it was much more than 
that !" Myrrha said, with angry solemnity. 
" She is not coming back. She told me as 
good as that she was not coming back." 

" Her words — tell me in what words she 
said she was not coming back." Quite 
unintentionally he slightly shook Myrrha's 
arm as he spoke. Myrrha withdrew it indig- 
nantly. 

" How rough, how unkind you are !" she 
exclaimed. " You might have some feeling 
for me, Mr. Stewart; I'm sure I'm to be 
pitied. What can I do ? What will become 
of me? I can't, young as I am, stay here 
alone ; and where am I to go?" 
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"We will settle all that afterwards : the 
first thing is for me to know all I can about 
your Aunt Daisy. What were her words 
when she * as good as told you ' she was not 
coming back ?" 

" She said that if she didn't come back, I 
was to ask you for advice ; that you would 
be a true friend to me." 

" Was that this morning, or last night ?" 

"This morning." 

" And about the letter. It came by post ?'* 

" I suppose so ; the post was in when I 
came down. I was late this morning, for I 
didn't sleep well last night, and I woke 

with a headache — one of my very bad head- 
aches. I've been subject to them ever 



since " 



" Never mind about your headaches just 
now. Your aunt had read this letter, to 
which you attach so much importance, when 
you came down ?" 

" No, and I don't think she had seen it» 
It lay under one for me." 
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" You saw nothing different from usual 
in your Aunt Daisy till she read that letter ?" 

^* No. She flushed up when I gave it to 
her. I didn't suppose it could be interest- 
ing, and I was surprised to see her flush." 

" Why didn't you suppose it could be in- 
teresting ?" 

'^ It didn't look like a gentleman's letter, 
or a lady's. I didn't pay any particular 
attention to her as she read the letter, be- 
cause my own letter was very interesting " 
(with a conscious air), " and it was long. I 
didn't notice Aunt Daisy till I'd finished it, 
and then " 

" Well ?" 

"Then I looked up, and was going to 
toll her something " (this spoken with that 
same conscious air), ** but I saw her looking 
80 that she frightened me." 

** How did she look?" 

"She looked awful — ^just like a person 
coming out of a bad swoon." 

"What did she say?" 
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''Of course I asked her what was the 
matter. At first she didn't seem alive 
enough to speak. The first thing she did 
say was just to ask me to ring the bell for 
Mrs. Moss." 

" Well, when Mrs. Moss came, what did 
your Aunt Daisy say to her?" 

" She just told her she'd had bad news, 
and must go away." 

" Go away for a day or so, she said, of 
course ?" 

" She said nothing of the sort. She only 
told Mrs. Moss to pack a few things for her 
as quickly as possible, and to send at once 
to the village to order the fly." 

"To take her where?" 

'•To the station." 

" Well, go on." 

"That is all." 

" You have nothing more to tell me ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Child, why, in the name of all that was 
irrational, didn't you send to me at once ?" 
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" She told me not to do so." 

" She left no message for me ?" 

" Yes, she did." 

'' Mjrrha, you would try any man's pa- 
tience. What was it? And why didn't 
you deliver it at once ?" 

*'Have you given me time? Haven't I 
had enough to do in answering your ques- 
tions ? The message was only this : I was 
to tell Kenneth that she would soon write 
— that, meanwhile, he was not to hh anxious 
for her ; that no harm had happened to her, 
or, as far as she knew, was likely to happen 
to her." 

" ' No harm had happened to her, or, as 
far as she knew, was likely to happen to 
her I'" Mr. Stewart repeated this to him- 
self as he went off to lind Mrs. Moss. From 
her he gathered no further information, but 
it somewhat reassured him to find that she 
evidently expected her mistress's return 
within a very short time. 

" You should have gone with her, Mrs. 
Moss." 
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" Sir, she forbade it utterly." 

Mr. Stewart went into the breakfast- 
room. He looked about there keenly and 
searchingly, possibly hoping to find the 
envelope of the letter, and so to get some 
clue. Presently Myrrha stood beside him. 

" Mr. Stewart," she said, in a just audible 
whisper, "what can it mean? Won't you 
tell me what you think is the matter ? The 
more I think about it, the more frightened 
I get. Aui;it Daisy had a strange look in 
her eyes sometimes, quite like a person who 
had been, or might be, mad. I feel sure 
she had some dreadful trouble to hide. I 
can't help thinking that she has gone away 
to destroy herself." 

Mr. Stewart turned upon Myrrha savage- 
ly ; but the girl looked so white, so scared, 
such a fragile, unstable creature, that instead 
of the harsh words that rose to his lips, 
what he spoke was mere reassuring banter. 
Then he stood, perhaps ten minutes, con- 
templating his own hand apparently, seeing 
nothing, and thinking profoundly. 
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"What are you going to do?" asked 
Myrrha, when he moved. 

" Going to do ! I'm going to find her — 
to take care of her. She is not fit to be 
alone and in trouble. It is what you say of 
how ill she looked, that makes me anxious ; 
otherwise, of course, one would merely wait 
till she came home." 

"Mr. Stewart, what shall I do? She 
told me to ask you." 

"What shall you do? Why, just stay 
here quietly till your Aunt Daisy comes 
back." 

" She will never come back." 

" Or, if you prefer to do so — ^if you think 
you shall be lonely here — -just return to 
your friends. That might be best — to re- 
turn to your friends.^ 

" I have no friends to whom I can re- 
turn." 

" Stay here, then, for the present. For 
the present, Myrrha, I have no thought to 
spare for your affairs." 
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^' Of course not. I never expected you 
would have. I knew you would be far too 
much alarmed about poor Aunt Daisy." 

" I'm not alarmed, but I'm anxious." 

" She told me to do all I could to com* 
fort you ; but, of course, I know I can do 
nothing. And she said you would be kind 
to me." 

" So I will be, by-and-by, when I've time 
to think about you. Good-bye, now." And 
so he left her. 

" He cares more for Aunt Daisy's little 
finger than for me, and all the world be- 
sides. And I do like him, and I love Red- 
combe ; and I can't go home, and I won't 
go out as a governess, and what am I to 
do ? What will become of me ?" 

And Myrrha burst into passionate crying, 
It didn't matter if she made her eyes red 
and her face swollen; there was no one 
to see her, and there would be nobody ; at 
which terribly pathetic thought her sobs and 
tears burst forth afresh. 

VOL, m, 
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Mr. Stewart, as he went away, thought 
to himself: *'0f any woman but Daisy, 
acting as she acts, speaking as she speaks, 
one would have the most serious suspicions. 
But Daisy is, has been, and will be, Daisy." 



> 
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CHAPTER VIL 

II f EANWHILE Daisy travelled all day. 
■^'-L By road, by rail, by road. Lastly, 
she found herself, or thought herself, obliged 
to walk, a long walk of weary up-hill miles. 
By the time she had accomplished half this 
walk, her limbs were hardly able to support 
her, her brain hardly able to be her guide. 
Her strength so failed and flagged that she 
feared to fall by the way. 

By-and-by she turned out of the rough 
deep lane into an open field, to sit and rest 
under a hedge, where she was hidden from 
any chance passer-by, where yet the wind 
might blow upon her. It was a hot, eerie 
sort of wind that was blowing that night. 
There had been a long droughty every- 

o2 
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thing had a crisp dryness; the silence of 
the time and of the solitary place was full 
of strange little sounds, each one of which 
startled poor timid Daisy, and set her heart 
beating in her ears. The dry leaves rustled 
on the trees, the bushes rustled as any bird 
or other small creature moved in them, the 
tall dry grasses rustled, and the ripe wheat 
on the other side the hedge. And all the 
innocent little sounds seemed to Daisy fate- 
ful and terrible, and she felt so ill, so deadly 
faint and ill. 

No food had passed Daisy's lips that day. 
Mrs. Moss's care had provided her with 
some, but she had forgotten and left behind 
the little bag into which it had been put ; as 
she had also forgotten and left behind her 
small portmanteau, losing sight of it at a 
station where she had changed lines. This 
evening there was no darkness, and there 
would be no darkness this night, for the 
moon was near the full, and the wind-swept 
sky was cloudless. Daisy felt as if she 
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would have been glad of darkness; the 
moonlight made her head giddy. As she 
sat there, trying to rest, and to steady her- 
self, everything swam before her. Yet she 
dared not close her eyes, and so try to rest 
her brain, for the fear they might not again 
re-open. 

To faint there ! To die there ! The 
thought was dreadful. She imagined her- 
self being found, when the morning sun fell 
upon her, by some labourer going to his 
work: imagined rough tongues and rough 
hands busy with her, and thought of the 
horror of it all to Kenneth Stewart when he 
should come to know, as there was no hope 
but he would come to know. This thought 
nerved her to attempt to get on again. How 
much she would have given for one glass of 
wine, and one small crust of bread, for a 
draught of milk, even I but though she knew 
there was a farm-house in easy reach, where 
all these things were attainable, she shrank 
from being seen wandering alone so late. 




I 
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Just as she had risen to go back into the 
lane, Daisy became aware of an advancing 
footstep; she cowered down till it should 
have gone by. If it should stop at the gate, 
if it should enter the field, she believed she 
should die of fright. But the step went 
harmless on; was, probably, she thought, 
that of some late labourer returning from 
his distant work. She waited till she could 
hear it no longer, till it must have gone fay 
ahead, then went back to the lane, and 
struggled up it : after an hour of pain and 
difficulty coming in sight of the roof of Moor- 
Edge Farm. 

There was from this point a shorter way 
of reaching the house than by keeping 
between the high hedges ; a footway across 
the great steep field beneath it, now tented 
with corn-stooks. Daisy took this way. A 
little while and she could see all the win- 
dows of this side of the house : they were 
all closely shrouded. Walking on with 
her eyes fixed on the house, her feeble feet 
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presently stumbled over something ; a some- 
thing that cried out with a plaintive little 
cry. 

Daisy looked down ; that something 
looked up. The moonlight shone full on 
the wistful face of a child who, curled up 
near one of the corn-stooks, had fallen 
asleep, — ^forgotten. Forgotten by whom? 
Why did it never occur to Daisy to think 
that it had been forgotten by one of the 
Tvt^men working in the field? Why did 
Daisy at once (as if in the world there were 
but one child) take it for granted, with her 
heart, that this child was her own ? To find 
it there, forgotten, told her fully what was 
the great trouble fallen on the house, and of 
the helplessness of the one who had been its 
helper. It was the foster-mother, then, and 
not the child, whom death had taken. The 
hurried intimation of sorrow and death she 
had received had left it doubtful to her 
what had befallen. 

As Daisy looked down upon the child, 
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the child looked up at Daisy. Before Daisy 
knew what she was about — ^before she 
understood anything with her understand- 
ing, though with her heart she knew it 
all, the little forlorn child was in her arms ; 
she, on the ground, on her knees, was 
pressing it to her bosom, covering it with 
kisses, bathing it with tears — ^tears of a most 
thankful joy. One would have said this 
woman's heart had long been hungry for 
this child. 

It was all ended. The struggle was over. 
That child was now lord and master of its 
mother's life; she was conscious, in some 
vague sort, that what her arms held now was 
her world. 

Daisy was there, on the ground, a long 
time; coming only by degrees out of the 
sort of trance into which she had at first 
fallen, to a sense of there being some- 
thing beyond and outside this moonlit 
and tented field in which she lay with her 
child. The little one, feeling itself cradled 
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softly, warmly, lovingly, had fallen asleep 
again. 

Consciousness of the price to be paid for 
her child, dawned upon her. That life, as 
Kenneth Stewart's wife, — which had seemed 
to her so happy, she had been tempted to 
think that conscience could not trouble it, 
regret touch it, or sorrow reach it, — would 
be, for ever, impossible. But all that might 
have been seemed far off and long ago, 
while the child which was in her arms was 
her present. Had it, at this moment, been 
possible that she should have had the choice 
between Kenneth Stewart and the child, 
there would have been no hesitation, but, 
for all answer, a closer, more passionately 
clinging clasp of the child. There might 
afterwards have come times in which she 
would have thought it hard that, for this 
child's sake — a child who was not the child 
of love — she should have, all her life, to live 
loverless, husbandless, and friendless — a 
widow loathing to remember that she had 
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been a wife, a mother dreading to see the 
father of the child live again in her boy ; 
but there was no room in her heart for such 
thoughts now. 

" My son, my little son, my own darling 
little son!" was said with a very ecstasy 
of joyful possession. Poor foolish Daisy I 
With one faithful friend lying dead close at 
hand, her only other friend divided from her 
for ever (as she believed) by what she held 
in her arms. What she held in her arms, 
nevertheless, for that time, made her happy. 
She could have believed, for that time, that 
all the intolerable ache of longing and of 
loneliness that had filled the few last 
months of her life (while she had been 
believing in love between Mr. Stewart and 
Myrrha) had been caused by the want of 
her child. By-and-by it seemed to Daisy 
that a shadow passed between her and the 
moonlight — looking up she saw no one. But 
she was roused to the remembrance that it 
was late in the night, and that her child 
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ought to be in his little bed. She who, just 
now, had hardly been able to move her un- 
burdened limbs, got up and walked bravely 
to the house, carrying the child. The door 
stood open, Daisy went in. An old woman 
sat crying over the kitchen fire ; she showed 
no surprise on seeing Daisy. 

*'She said you'd be here by night. And 
so youVe found the child !" she sobbed. 
" Poor, pretty, precious, forgotten lamb !" 

She held her arms out to take the little 
one from Daisy. Daisy still retained him 
jealously. 

"Which room is ready for me? The 
one I used to have ? Ill put him to bed 
there," she said. For the first time she un« 
dressed her own child. He wakened, and 
seeing a strange face bending over him, 
cried, but she soon soothed him to sleep 
again. Then she went and stood by her 
dead friend. 

"I hope you know" — ^Daisy whispered 
softly dose in her ear — " I hope you know 
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that it is as you prayed it miglit be — that 
the mother's heart is. wakened in me, and 
that I will live for my child. I hope you 
know." 

And then it seemed to Daisy, from 
whose eyes tears were freely streaming, as 
if the dead lips smiled. Daisy did not see 
any one but the old woman that night. Her 
friend's husband was sleeping the first 
heavy slumber of profound mental and 
physical exhaustion. Daisy, having drunk 
some broth old Keziah brought her,— say- 
ing, " It's good, I knows, I made it for her," 
pointing to the room where the dead woman 
lay, — threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
the bed, beside her child, with no expectation 
of sleep, no wish for it. But she did sleep 
till morning, and woke to find yesterday no 
dream. She kept still, for the little one 
still slept; she gazed at it worshipfully. 
This morning she began to think of Ken- 
neth Stewart, and though he and his love 
for her still seemed to stand afar off, to be 
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long ago, she wept for him. If her way 
had been made simple and straight, her 
life enriched with a priceless gift, what 
sorrow was piled up in his ! He had held 
her always in a sort of shrine, and now 
what would he have to learn to think 
her ? Towards him her conduct had been 
so cruelly deceitful, so miserably selfish 
and cowardly — she had never known it so 
plainly as now. She wept for him very 
bitterly, and, in simple language, prayed for 
him — that "he might not mind so very 
much." 

The day to which Daisy had wakened 
was Sunday. Within the house the presence 
of death caused an unearthly-seeming still- 
ness, and outside the house was the heavenly 
quiet of a stainless, stirless Autumn morning. 
In such country as that about Moor-Edge, 
still, sunny, Autumn weather has a profound 
and peculiar charm. Its calm seems to flow 
from billow to billow along the uplands, and 
to fill up the measure of the valleys, and 
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to have at once a breadth, a substance, and 
a spirituality unknown at lower levels. 

Daisy, opening her window early, and 
looking out over a tract of shining moor- 
land, down upon plains and valleys, felt 
both awed and soothed by the silent, soft 
radiance of the world. But by-and-by the 
little one woke hungry, and Daisy made 
liaste to take it downstairs. Early as it was, 
breakfast was set ready for' her and the 
•child in the little sitting-room she used 
to call hers when she stayed at Moor- 
Edge. 

Daisy's first most important care in the 
world was to feed the little one with its 
bread and milk, her greatest delight to find 
that he would take his food from her hand 
uncomplainingly, though seriously and sadly, 
and with eyes that sought about wistfully for 
the familiar face. 

"Poor master's up and out," Keziah 
told her. " The funeral's to be after to- 
morrow. I most fear it'll be the death of 
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him to see her taken away. Ah, but she 
was a good woman, if ever there was one." 
A pause, and the old woman's apron was 
passed across her face. " The child's taken 
to you wonderful," she then went on. " It's 
not a child like just any other child, as 
you'll find; it has strange ways with it. 
She didn't use to think it would live. Look 
to it now, ma'am; wouldn't you think it 
know'd each word we're saying, and more, 
and could talk most sensible-like if it chose ? 
But it's never spoken, not one word." 

As Daisy looked the child returned her 
gaze with a searching earnestness ; then the 
mouth and chin quivered, the eyes filled, 
and the face was suddenly turned and hidden 
in Daisy's bosom, seeking shelter with the 
cause of fear. 

" You know he's my own child ?" Daisy 
asked, jealously. " I'm a widow, and he's 
my own child. I was mad when I said I 
wouldn't own him. My own child, my own 
darling !" 
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'* The mistress told me — ^when she knew 
she was dying she told me — I was to do 
about everything as you bid me; but she 
said she was sure you'd own the child, that 
you wouldn't leave him motherless." 

" I'm a widow, and he's my son — all the 
world may know it," said Daisy, proudly. 
"He's my own, own, own beautiful boy!" 
she added to herself and to the child. 

All the morning Daisy sat in the great 
corn-field with her child on her knees, or 
strolled about it, carrying him in her arms. 
After dinner she took him out again. All 
thought spared from him was given to Ken- 
neth Stewart ; but, indeed, so foolishly was 
she engrossed by this new and wonderful 
toy, that the day was almost done before she 
knew. It was no use to write to-day, there 
was no post ; to-night, while her child slept, 
she would write, she thought. 

The day was declining in the same perfect 
calm, the same serene radiance, with which 
the morning had dawned. Just now and 
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then, the bell of a distant hill-side chapel 
dropped out a note ; now and then the child 
made little inarticulate noises ; now and then 
came some Sunday sound from the farm- 
yard. Would all her life, foolish Daisy 
wondered, be as peaceful and as satisfied, 
now she had given herself to her child, as 
this day had been ? 

"And will my darling love me always, 
always love me ?" she bowed her face over 
the child and asked. 

Between them and the sunlight a shadow 
crossed, as between them and last night's 
moonlight a shadow had crossed. Half in 
play and half by accident the boy's hand had 
entangled itself in Daisy's drooping hair. When 
she freed herself and looked up, no one was 
in sight. Yet this time the falling of that 
shadow made her shiver. Daisy fancied the 
evening was turning cold ; she made haste 
to carry the child in-doors. With long lin- 
gering kisses on his face, his neck, his hair, 
his pretty hands, she trusted him for a time 
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to the care of the old woman, who sat in 
sad Sunday leisure crying by the kitchen 
fire. 

Yet once more Daisy wandered out. 
Within walls there seemed no room to 
think. A new idea had taken hold of her, 
that she ought to go to Mr. Stewart, to 
speak, not to write what she had to say. 
Daisy blushed at herself at last, remember- 
ing what foolish fond thoughts about her 
child had filled much of a day during which 
Kenneth, who loved her so, must have been 
suffering some keen anxiety. She had been 
planning to get for her child all manner of 
beautiful clothes — first, such pretty thick 
white embroidered frocks, then little suits of 
*'real velvet," with tiny buttons of "real 
gold " — ^had been indulging in such dreams 
as a child might dream about her favourite 
doll, while Kenneth 

" Oh, what a fool I am ! what a selfish 
fool ," Daisy cried, with burning cheeks. " A 
coward, too. I shrink from seeing his pain, 
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but he won't suffer more because I see him 
suffer. I think, indeed, he will suffer less, 
from spoken than from written words. I 
will go to him. But can I? Who, now 
she has gone, will take care of my child, all 
the long hours I shall need to be away ?" 

A tall shadow of some one coming 
towards her round the shoulder of the field, 
touched her feet. A few seconds after, she 
and Mr. Stewart stood face to face. Daisy 
flushed, and paled, and flushed again. 

" You have found me, then ?" 

" Yes, I have found you." 

*' You startled me very much. I was just 
thinking of you. I was just resolving to 
go back to you, to tell you something 
that I thought you would rather hear than 

read. To tell you something, and " 

this added with a faltering voice, " to ask 
you to forgive me, and to bid you good- 
bye." 

" I don't think there is much you need 
to tell me, Daisy. I was here last night 
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before you. I saw you last night in the 
moonlight ; I saw you this afternoon in the 
sunshine. I don't think there is much you 
need to tell me, Daisy." 

" You saw me with my son, then," said 
Daisy, with a sort of despairing pride. 
" Then there is no need to tell I am a 
mother, and have been a wife ; but how I 
was trapped into being Graham's wife, and 
how I thought I should always loathe and 
hate the child that was his child, and yet 

that now I love it, love it, love it 

Only I can tell you these things, Kenneth." 

" Why were they not told sooner, Daisy? 
What had I done that you could not trust 
me?" 

There was something in the simple-seem- 
ing words, or in the tone and look with 
which he spoke them, that brought her, 
before he could hinder, to the ground at his 
feet. 

"Have pity! Don't speak to me like 
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that. Don't look at me like that, as if I had 
broken your heart." 

He lifted her from the ground and placed 
her once more on the sheaves where she had 
been sitting with the child. A moment she 
gazed up at him, then she covered her face, 
and burst into a passion of tears. His face 
worked convulsively as he watched her. 
When she seemed, for the time, to have ex- 
hausted her power of weeping, he said, very 
gently, 

"And so, Daisy, you never loved me?" 

That roused her. 

" I always loved you ; even before I ever 
thought you loved me, I loved you 1" 

" That I cannot understand." 

" You are not a woman and a coward ! 
You don't understand how, even to myself, 
I tried to pretend that what was so loath- 
some in the past, had not been. And could 
I speak of it ? And to you ?" 

'*It seems you could not, so I say no 
more." 
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" Have pity ! Don't speak so, don't look 
so, don't mind so much! I was never 
worth your having, Kenneth. You know 
it now. And now that I am not any longer 
alone, now that I have come to love my 
little child, you'll try to forget me, Kenneth ; 
promise you'll try to forget me." 

** For yourself then, Daisy, you now feel 
the child enough ?" 

For answer she suddenly dropped her 
face into her hands. Already, having again 
seen Kenneth's face, and heard his voice, 
she knew that the child was not enough. 
There was a silence of some length. The 
pale Autumn sun had softly faded from out 
the sky, from off the earth. The mists lay 
lake-like in the valleys. Out of a profound 
quiet, and sounding as if from far away, 
came Kenneth's voice, asking : 

" And what life, Daisy, do you now pro- 
pose to yourself?" 

" Just to go away somewhere with my 
child. Just to live always for my child." 
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The words, even to herself, had an inex- 
pressibly dreary ring in them, though they 
were spoken in a soft and tender voice. 

" And you think you are fit for that, poor 
Daisy?" No answer. ''And though the 
child may be enough for you, are you 
enough for the child ?" 

" God helping me, I hope to be so," she 
said, very humbly. 

" Daisy," and there was a choking in his 
voice, " I can't bear it. Get up, dear, and 
come with me. Come indoors, to some 
place where we can talk quietly. There 
is much to be spoken between us, and the 
evening is chill." 

He held his hands to her and lifted her 
up. They passed together into the house, 
and into the little parlour. A bright wood- 
fire burned cheerily, and the tea was set 
ready. Daisy wondered where the child 
was ; but she tried to put him out of her 
thoughts, and to fix her whole attention 
upon Mr. Stewart, and what he had to say. 
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For all else there would be time afterwards, 
when she had parted from Kenneth for 
ever. It was already just so dusk indoors 
that she could not see the expression of Mr. 
Stewart's face, which was turned from the 
light. And for so long he did not speak I 
She bore this silence while she could ; then, 
when she could no longer bear it, with the 
words, "Kenneth, Kenneth, can't you for* 
give me? — can't you?" she slipped to the 
ground, a second time, at his feet; this 
time she wound her arms about them, and 
laid her face upon them. She was soon 
caught up and replaced upon the little 
sofa. 

** Forgive me, if I seem cold and hard," he 
said. ^^All this is a great shock to me, 
Daisy, a great shock. For the time I seem 
to have lost both you and myself." And 
then, forgetting he had already put this 
question, he asked, " And what is it, Daisy, 
that you now propose to do ?" 

"To go away somewhere — to some 
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place where nobody knows me — with my 
child/' 

"That is much easier said than done, 
Daisy. And, Daisy, it is not the right thing 
to do. You don't wish to throw suspicion 
on your son's birth? To injure his prospects 
in life, if he should live, and grow to man- 
hood ?" 

" What is it you mean, Kenneth ?" she 
questioned, with anxious humility. 

" I mean that by living under false colours 
as you have, and by keeping your marriage 
a secret as you have, an amount of harm 
both to yourself and to your child, that it 
will be difficult to undo, has been done. 
You don't understand to what you would 
expose yourself, and the injury you would 
be doing your child, if you persevered in 
an at all similar course of conduct." 

Daisy pondered, with the hot colour 
coming and going on her cheek/' 

" If he lives and grows up, you would 
wish him to be a gentleman among gentle- 
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men, to take the position his birth entitles 
him to?" 

Daisy shuddered, but answered : "Of 
course I would not wish to injure my own 
child. What must I do, Kenneth? You 
will advise me. You know, only too well, 

how foolish I am." 

"Too foolish to take care even of your- 
self, Daisy, and yet you would undertake 
the sole charge of a child who may grow 
to be a man." 

Daisy's attention wandered from the sub- 
ject in hand. " Why, Kenneth, do you 
speak so doubtfully about my child's living 
and growing up ?" 

" Isn't a child's living and growing up 
always a matter for doubt ?" 

A moment's pause ; — then Daisy answered 
what he had said before, — 

"There are many foolish mothers, Ken- 
neth, whose children take no harm. I sup- 
pose God helps them ! Don't tell me I 
must not have my child. I am not wise and 
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good, I know, but I love it, and it has no 
one else." 

" Having to choose between us, you 
choose the child. You say you loved me, 
and yet, after a few kisses given to this 
child, after a few hours, during which it has 
been in your arms, having to choose be- 
tween us, you choose the child." 

" Kenneth, don t torture me. You know 
there is no choice. Don't tear my life in 
two, trying to make me believe there is a 
choice." 

"Your heart still clings to me a little 
then, Daisy ?" 

" For the first time since I've known you, 
you're cruel! — and it's a cruel time to be 
cruel ! Even if my child did not need me, 
what could I now be to you? But my 
child does need me. I choose my child. I 
must go away with it. I will hide myself 
with it." 

" There must be no hiding, Daisy. Every- 
thing must be open, and in the face of day* 
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Tve told you why this must be. You must 
take your husband's name at once, for the 
sake of your husband's son." 

" To call him that, my husband's son ! 
is as if you tried to make me hate him," 
Daisy said, passionately. 

" You know I would not wish to do that. 
I have seen him, pretty, harmless little fel- 
low. Your choice is made to keep him, 
and mine is made to take you and him into 
my keeping. I won't pretend it was made 
without a struggle. But once made, it is 
made." 

Daisy paused before she spoke. 

" That can never be," she then said, firmly. 
** You used to call me your flower, but I 
have been trampled into the mud, crushed 
into it ! I will not be picked up and worn 
upon your breast." 

" Yes, Daby, you will. I will tell you 
why you will. All is different from what 
I had dreamt and hoped. For the present 
all the joy is gone out of life. Angry with 
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you, poor child, I am not. How can I be ? 
But all is changed. Nevertheless, more 
than ever you needed me, you now need 
me. You are entirely unable to bear the 
brunt and the burden of life with your 
child. I am entirely unable, because you 
are still so dear to me, to leave you to do 
so. You must be my wife, Daisy, sheltered 
under my name. You will not refuse me, 
because only so can I have any ease or 
rest." 

" No, Kenneth, no ; don't set your will 
on this. It is not fit. I am so utterly unfit. 
I could go so far away that our paths need 
never cross, and in time, thinking of me as 
happy with my boy, you would be able to 
forget me. I could go abroad. I would 
take hiis name if you think I ought. Why 
should I not be safe, living as a widow with 
my son ?" 

" Daisy, don't waste your strength and 
mine. Believe me, I know best what is best 
for both of us, for all three of us. Since 
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you are not to be parted from your child, I 
take the child with you. It has a look of 
you in its face, Daisy, and of your Wattie. 
I won't be unkind to it." 

" What folly to tell me that," she said, 
laughing and crying. "You unkind to a 
<;hild — to anything !" 

^^ To his child I could find it in my heart 
to be murderously unkind, but for that look 
of you and of Wattie," he said, passionately. 

" I can't help feeling that one day you 
will repent, Kenneth. I can't help fearing 
I am wrong if — I shall be wrong if I yield." 

" Leave off feeling and believing for the 
present," he said, "and just rest here," 
opening his arms to her, " and tell me all 
about it. I must know ; there shall be no 
dark corners any more. If you can bear to 
tell me now, I would like to be told at 
once." 

He sat by her, and put his arm round her, 
rather in support than in tenderness. Per- 
haps if she had known half of what was in 
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his mind she would never have yielded. 
Yet the result of it all was just this— just 
what he had told her — that he felt his 
protection indispensable to her, and that he 
still loved her so truly and deeply that there 
could be for him no ease of heart or life 
unless he had her in his care. That was 
the result of it all ; but he knew that for 
this he would pay a price. Though Daisy 
was blameless, no doubt, of all but the 
weak folly of concealment, that weak folly 
would prove to have drawn upon her fair 
name such a cloud of suspicious-seeming 
mystery, as it would be intensely painful to 
any man should rest upon the antecedents 
of his wife. He sat beside her in the fire- 
lighted dusk, half hiding his face with one 
hand, and listened to her story. What the 
story was we know ; what it was to him to 
hear, and to her to tell him, it was not easy 
to know. Once or twice she faltered, al- 
most failed in power to speak. 
"Must I go on ?" she asked. 
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"If you can you had better, Daisy; it 
will be well to have it told and over." 

"Yes," she answered meekly, and then 
soon continued. When she came to the 
finding Wattie lying drowned on the river-, 
side grass, to the vow she had vowed kneel- 
ing by him, she broke into passionate weep- 
ing. " Kenneth, Kenneth, help me to for- 
get it all." 

He strained her to him then, with sooth- 
ing words. 

" Courage, it will soon be over ; and then, 
indeed, poor Daisy, I will help you to for- 
get it all." 

Nearer the end, when she had to speak 
of her husband's treatment of her, a literal 
holding her in hell, as it seemed to both of 
them, it was Mr. Stewart who, for a mo- 
ment, interrupted her story, starting up with 
some inarticulate exclamation. She pleaded 
then — 

" Let me spare you and myself, let me 
leave the rest untold." 
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"No, Daisy. All you can bear to tell 
I wish to hear. I am not a woman to stop 
my ears from hearing. It is not the horror 
of the thing itself, it is the horror of your 
having suffered it. Don't you understand T* 

" Oh I yes — I know. But, Kenneth, can 
you believe what I tell you ? I, as I tell it, 
don't believe it. Surely his badness was 
madness. It doesn't seem to me possible 
that the same world that holds you can have 
held him. And, oh ! Kenneth, indeed, in- 
deed, it is not possible that I, who was his, 
should be yours !" 

"You were not his," he said, almost 
roughly. 

" My soul was not his, my will was not ; 
but only if I could be passed through fire, 
and so purified, could I bear that you should 
take me." 

She came at last to the very end. The 
report of the pistol, the feehng something 
on her hands and face, the looking at some- 
thing, not knowing what she saw. And then 
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— ^not supported now by the fever-strength 
that, the first time she told the story, had 
borne her through — ^indeed, it had been told 
in a changed and softened spirit, nurse's 
words, " It may be God's will you should 
remember and forgive," occurred to her; 
there was half excuse in the way in which 
she had said, " Surely his badness was mad- 
ness " — she sank against Kenneth in a deadly 
swoon. 

"I have tried her too much!" Mr. 
Stewart said, remorsefully, as he laid her 
on the couch. " Heaven help us both I" he 
added, as he looked down on her death-like 
face, and almost thought it might be better 
for them both if she never woke. 

Her first words when she came to herself 
were, " And now, Kenneth, you know that 
I am right — that it is not possible that you 
should take me for your wife." 

" A pearl is always a pearl, however foul 
the mud in which for a time it may have 
been lost," was his only answer then. He 
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would not let her talk. He called old 
Keziah to come and wait upon her, and he 
left her. He himself walked over miles and 
miles of moorland. " To the edge of the 
world and back," he told Daisy, whom he 
saw again that night for a few moments, be- 
fore he went to the little inn at which he 
was stajdng. "And I'm come back un- 
changed, Daisy," he added. 

And the ending of this story was accord- 
ing to his will. Not exactly " a happy end- 
ing," but yet an ending that held the pos- 
sible beginning o^ happier things. All the 
days of her life, both stormy days and sunny 
days, Daisy loved her husband as perfectly 
as it was in her to do anything. 

For a long time Daisy's child was thought 
to be dumb. It had a dumb look in its 
gentle face — a pathetic, struggling look. 
But at last it learned to talk, not till it was 
five years old, just enough to prove that it 
was not, mentally, like other children. 
Rough and careless tongues named it an 
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idiot ; but it was not that. Then it died. 
Unfit to lead anything but a child's life, re- 
quiring to be always cared for as a child, 
when with its childhood its life ended, even 
the mother, in her first bitter grief, though 
conscious that a vacant place was left which 
nothing could ever. fill, felt "It is well. It 
would have been so terrible to die, and 
leave him without a mother." 

And Myrrha ? Myrrha was Aunt Daisy's 
bridesmaid. Myrrha was triumphant. " I 
told you so, Mr. Stewart ! I told you Aunt 
Daisy was, I believed, already married !" 
Mprha lived with " Aunt andUnde Stewart", 
till she herself married. Perhaps Myrrha 
lost some of her ** wisdom " at Redcombe. 
When she married it was only a fair match, 
not a splendid one, and she was '^ in love." 

Myrrha was disappointed in herself rather 
ashamed of herselfl Aunt Daisy did what 
she could to console her, and Myrrha was 
open to consolation that came to her in the 
shape of a liberal and fashionable outfit, and 
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all kinds of beautiful and costly presents. 
Myrrha's husband had the prettiest and most 
stylish woman in the neighbourhood for his 
wife. That " they got on very well together" 
was the history they gave of their married 
happiness. 
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^'I DO NOT LOVE YOU/' 



CHAPTER I. 

SHE was leaning in the window of that 
cold, comfortless room — she would 
lean there, though he had tried to draw her 
away. She was a slight, frail-looking crea- 
ture ; her form and her attitude suggested 
pliability, and told of long-settled despond- 
ency. Twining a scarlet thread round and 
round her finger, she gazed out with un- 
flinching persistence. There was nothing to 
see — the dismal evening was falling upon 
the wet street of a dull country town after 
a raw drizzling Autumn day. 
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He stood half behind, half beside her — 
just enough withdrawn to be hidden from 
passers-by — and watched the pale drooping 
profile and the restless fingers. His face — 
that of a man no longer young — was proud, 
passionate, and resolute ; so were his words.; 
and the impatient movements by which he 
now and then changed his posture, were 
evident kickings against and revoltings at the 
pricks which lay between him and the ac- 
complishment of his will. He looked a man 
imused to be resisted, and whom nothing 
could so much chafe as the mere fact of 
defeat, let the object of the struggle have 
been what it might. 

" Give some sign that you, at least, hear 
me," he said. 

As he spoke he possessed himself of an 
end of that scarlet thread, and twitched it 
from her hold, thinking by this to rouse 
her. Thus sharply withdrawn, it cut through 
the delicate skin ; but neither of them 
noticed it. The movements of the small 
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hands continued to be much the same as 
before its withdrawal. 

After a pause — during which he watched 
her with an expression of exasperation 
growing over his face — ^he put his hands on 
her shoulders, turning her towards him, 
drawing her from the window by a more 
decided action than he had used before. 

" Have you heard anything I have said ?'^ 
he asked, as she lifted her mournful eyes to 
his with a pleading look, while her wan face 
told of utter weariness, of heart-ache, of 
despair. 

" Yes, all. I have heard all." ^ 

" You have nothing to say ? No answer 
to make ?" 

" Only the same words to say, the old 
answer to make ; the words you have heard 
so often — the words I hardly dare say to 
you again — the words that are so true, so 
dreadfully true, though I have prayed 
lately — only God knows how fervently — for 
your sake to be able to believe them false. 
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I do not love you — I do not love you — I do 
not love you." 

"Why echo the hateful sound?" he cried, 
catching her clay-cold hands — which she 
was wringing as if in an agony of impotence 
— in one of his. "To hear those words 
once is punishment enough for a life of sin, 
and against you at least I have not sinned. 
Why echo them ? Have I not heard them 
often enough already to make them ring 
through my life, sleeping and waking?" 

" Give me no cause to speak again. Be 
merciful! Leave my soul free. If you 
asked me for anything I could give you, 
were it my life " 

" It is just for that, for your life, that I do 

ask you." 

" But you want it in a way I cannot, can- 
not give it. I have no life to give in that 
way." 

" Mere sophistry ! You can give me all 
I ask for — give me yourself. Life must be 
very precious to you still since you love it so 
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dearly that you will not trust it to my keep- 

• ») 
ing. 

" I cannot. You want my life, you say, 
therefore you want my live self — you want 
my heart, my soul ; and I could only give 
you what is dead ; a dead heart, or just an 
empty shell — no heart, no soul at all ; for,'^ 
she whispered the last words, "you know 
that I do not love you, you know even more 
than that." 

" Leave me to judge of what I want," he 
answered. " Yield your will to mine. With 
what comes after— let come what may — I 
will never reproach you. Marry me, give 
me the right to care for you, — never speak 
those hateful words again. I ask no more 
from you than this — this you can do." 

" You cannot bear to hear those words 
just simply spoken now and then by a being 
you can leave when you weary of her pre- 
sence. How will you bear to feel them, see 
them in all ways, be made conscious of 
their truth daily, hourly, on and on, for all 
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the time we are both compelled to stay on 
earth? How will you bear to have my 
daily life, day by day, telling you, * I do not 
love you?'" 

His grasp of her clasped hands tightened 
till pain sent a crimson flush over her face. 
It passed away quickly, and she gave no 
other sign. She knew why he frowned as 
she finished speaking. She did not know 
why he had smiled so strangely before he 
frowned. She had said " will " where she 
should have said " would," and he had built 
upon this sUght foundation. In spite of 
that frown, he now spoke gently, and with 
an extreme tenderness softening all his face, 
saying, 

*' I hardly recognise ray tender-hearted 
little friend to-day; she seems causelessly 
and wilfully cruel. But I answer your cruel 
questions thus, Lily — I shall not have to 
bear such torture as you suggest. You 
shall love me. I feel that the power, might, 
and heat of my love will absolutely conquer 
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and subdue you. You turn whiter, knd 
you shudder ; but I say it shall be so." 

A faint smile, half pitying, half incredu- 
lous, flickered over her face. 

*' And I say," she answered, " that my 
heart is gone out of me, is beyond your 
power, as it is beyond mine ; that there is 
an obstinate spirit in me beyond your power, 
and beyond mine ; that, if I hated you, I 
could do nothing to you more cruel than 
consent to your will ; that you had better 
dig up a corpse from the graveyard, and 
take that to your heart, than make a woman 
your wife who knows surely and irresistibly, 
as I do, that she does not, cannot love 

you." 

She spoke vehemently, and as if from a 
sort of inspiration ; but then she sickened, 
and the strength left her limbs. She was 
not in any way equal to a struggle of will 
with him. It was only his grasp of her 
hands that now kept her from sinking in a 
heap at his feet. He gathered her into his 
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could give her, he set his will firmer and 
firmer towards winning Her. 

He knew that to what she had long borne 
would now be added insult and contumely, 
probably dismissal and disgrace, and that for 
her these would be a sentence of starvation. 
He did not reproach himself — ^he had taken 
all reasonable precautions. They had been 
surprised, her retreat had been cut off ; it 
was not his fault, he could not be sorry that 
circumstances conspired to further his will. 

His will 1 Had he not set his will at least 
as much as his heart on conquering the re- 
sistance of a weak woman ? and in setting 
that will above her pure woman's instinct, 
did he not tacitly show that he valued his 
love above the Omnipotent Love to the 
shelter of which he would not trust her? 
rather than that, drawing her from it, into 
what was — for her, because she felt it to be 
so — sin. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WHEN she had been some time alone, 
and the life that had ebbed very 
low in her had slowly flowed back, Lily 
Winters set herself to think and decide. This 
was foolish and dangerous ; while she trusted 
to instinct and feeling she was comparatively 
safe ; reason and reflection were less reliable 
guides. Is this unsound doctrine ? I will 
not preach it, then, as a gospel of general 
application, only say that as for Lily Winters 
so for many women — ^let moral teachers and 
philosophers say what they will — feeling is 
a safer guide than reflection, instinct than 
reason. 

She seated herself on one of the forms, 
leaning both elbows on the desk in front, 
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buried her hands in her clustering hair, push- 
ing it back from her brow, and set herself 
to think. She had two hours before her — 
the last two hours of a week's holiday during 
which the little girls, her pupils, had been 
absent on a visit. 

When one hour, perhaps, of those two 
had expired — she was not conscious that 
more than a few moments had passed — Lily- 
rose, — standing upon a wooden stool, for 
she was but a little woman, and the mirror 
was hung high, — and looked at herself in the 
clouded glass. It gave no flattering reflection. 
Look over her shoulder, and see a small 
face of rather dingy pallor, the lower part 
of it expressing just now a sort of ^struggle 
between spiritual firmness and tenacity and 
intellectual and physical weakness of will. 
The upper part of it, with its large gentle 
eyes that look as if they had wept away 
their brightness, and learned to fear always, 
is fine in a curious, half-elfish, and yet ten- 
derly human way. The figure looks older 
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than the face — Lily stooped, and often 
seemed to be shrinking away from the 
world — ^but it is not ungraceful ; has even, 
through its suggestion of timid helplessness, 
its own peculiar charm : it is perverted now, 
rather than represented by an ill-made, ill- 
fitting, and very shabby dress. 

'' You were rather pretty once," said Lily 

to her own face. "But now why can't he 

just leave me alone to fade ? I look blighted, 
that is what I look. I shall soon drop off 
my stalk. It is because I am meant for 
this, and not for life, that I cannot forget — 
cannot forget." 

Those last words she repeated many 
times : after she had turned from the glass 
and sat down again she repeated them, 
wringing her tiny hands as she uttered them. 
How hard she tried to pass her whole life in 
review — to think it all over ; but there were 
places in which her mind hung as in a 
choked-up groove. She was not much past 
thirty, but she had lived her life, as far as 
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love, hope, and joy made part of it. She 
had loved, and she had hoped with all her 
power. She had learned to say " had hoped," 
but could not learn to say " liad loved ;" her 
power of loving and living would leave her 
together. She had known sharp changes of 
fortune, but of this she neither felt nor 
thought. She cared nothing for luxury or 
even comfort. It seemed as if her heart 
had suffered so much that for a little frail 
body there was no measure nor means of 
suffering left. 

She had been a petted only child, and au 
heiress ; now she was an orphan — absolutely- 
poor, and absolutely friendless, save for that 
man who had just left her — a man who had 
always loved her as a child, girl, woman, 
as she had loved another — a man to whom 
her parents had owed salvation from ruin, 
and the peace and ease of their last days ; a 
man, however, from whom she could take 
nothing, unless she took everything. If she 
did this, what could she give him in return ? 
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Nothing, she said : everything, he declared. 
He had shown by his life that he could not 
learn to forget her, to have an existence in 
which she had no part. The love which, 
unknown to her, had strengthened in him 
slowly, year by year, had mastered him now. 
He knew all the story of her love — or almost 
all — and it made no difference. She had 
begun to feel lately that there was no escape 
for her ; that she was in the power of his 
inflexible will; that all of her that was 
tangible he would grasp and hold. She 
had thought of flight, but the thing was, 
there was no escape from consciousness 
of his suffering, and of the heavy, heavy 
debt of gratitude she owed. "Life does 
not leave me as quickly as I believed it 
would," she thought. " It cannot keep in 
me long — but yet some years, perhaps. I 
am not more weak and ailing now than I 
was last Autumn. Are there any in the 
world so miserable that they have no power 
to give some happiness to another? Is it 
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for this that life lingers in me, that I should 
try and do some good to him? I have 
lived my life for myself ; but is there any life 
in me that I could live for him P I do not 
love him ; but could I serve him as if I did ? 
He is alone, as I am ; more alone than I am. 
There is the danger. Am I enough, alone, 
to make him feel less alone ? He starves 
in his luxury, he says : he says that he wears 
his soul out with craving, so that his life is 
useless, and he might as well not have been 
bom. This is not true : I hear of noble 
actions that he does : but the miserv is that 
he feek it true. He never loses the consdous- 
ness, he tells me, that his heart, as he says I 
am, is outside in cold and desolation. If 
I let him take me in, to live under his 
rooi^ in his sight^ will this bring him any 
of the ease, and rest, and happiness he 
thinks ? I do not know — not this or any- 
thing.* 

Poor lily! She grew more and more 
perplexed — losing aght of the fixed immutr 
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able truth that she had recognized as truth 
when she only felt. 

A little flicker of feverish warmth came 
nto th e ash-pale cheeks as she contemplated 
the sacrifice of herself, and dreamed of the 
possibility of making one who suffered, with 
that suffering of the heart which alone she 
was inclined to own as suffering, less un- 
happy. 

"Be quiet," she whispered. "This is 
mere selfishness." That was when she was 
again conscious of the inner voice pleading 
— " But I do not love him — I do not love 
him." 

It had long been dark out-doors, but the 
room was not dark ; the light of the street- 
lamp outside fell across the floor. Lily's 
two hours had more than flown when the 
door opened, and a woman, large, handsome, 
and handsomely dressed, entered, a candle 
in her hand. She swept up to Lily, so close 
that it seemed as if she meant to sweep over 
her, and set her candle down upon the 
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table. Lily had risen, startled by the 
sudden entrance, dazzled by the sudden 
light ; she was not reassured by the expres- 
sion of that handsome face, swollen and 
inflamed by anger. 

" I beg your pardon for not being down- 
stairs to receive the young ladies," she 
began. " I did not know it was so late. I 
will go directly and put them to bed." 

" Stop !" her mistress commanded. " No 
wonder you * did not know it was so late,* 
So well employed as you have been ! But I 
did not come to speak to you about those 
neglects of duty to which I am so accustom- 
ed from you " (that was quite uijtrue, Lily 
was scrupulous and conscientious), *' but to 
ask you a question. Are you engaged to 
Mr. Elphinstone, Miss Winters ?" 

" Madam !" 

"I intend to have an answer. Are 
you engaged to Mr. Elphinstone, Miss 
Winters?" 

Lily's large, mournful eyes met the furious 
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look fixed on them with gentle wonder. 

" I am not," she answered ; her soft sweet 
voice contrasting strongly with the harsh 
hoarse tones of the question. 

" I thought it not possible, yet anything 
else seemed as unlikely." Mrs. Maston 
glanced with insolent contempt at the little 
faded creature in the shabby dress, and 
shook out her own ample, rustling skirts. 
"Yet I have heard what I am forced to 
believe, and what obliges me to request that 
you leave this house immediately— -to-night 
— within an hour ! I will permit no further 
intercourse between you and my little girls 
— do not dare to attempt to see them 
again." 

Lily, perceiving that her mistress wa» 
waiting to hear if she had anything to say,, 
choked down some strong emotion, and 
murmured, 

'^Let me kiss Effie again, only let me kisa 
little Effie once more." She was a poor- 
spirited creature, you see. Her request was 
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denied, and Mrs. Maston swept out. The 
handsome widow was almost mad with 
jealousy. She had played so hard, and she 
thought so skilfully, to win. Mr. Elphinstone. 
She had taken Lily (whom she disliked from 
the time she first saw her) into her house to 
please him, and had never dreamt of finding 
a rival in "that mean-looking little crea- 
ture.*' Something had lately aroused her 
suspicion ; she had set one of her maids to 
watch, and now she knew of Mr. Elphin- 
stone's visits to the governess, and that this 
evening he had been seen holding her in his 
arms. 

Lily stood where she had been left. It 
was dark and late. " Where shall I go ?" 
she asked herself. She was timid ; the fact 
that it was dark and late moved her to a 
quickened sense of misery and desolation. 
For its being cold and wet — she heard the 
rain driven against the windowfuriously — she 
did not care. Within the prescribed time 
Lily left the place; she had remembered 
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one possible refuge — with an old servant 
whose house she thought she could find — 
if not, where could she go ? She had no 
money. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TT was in Sarah Green's small kitchen that 
-^ Mr. Elphinstone found Lily next day. 
She was straining her eyes to catch the last 
light from the dim window, and hurting her 
weak hands with coarse needle-work. She 
had looked almost happy ; feeling all day as 
if she breathed more freely, as if the fresher 
air from a new life opening before her were 
blown upon her bracingly. But her face 
changed when she heard his knock ; she gave 
a shuddering sigh. Having admitted Mr. 
Elphinstone, and set a chair for him, her 
companion went out, leaving them to- 
gether. 

The shock of the evening before had 
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roused some courage in Lily. Night had 
brought her counsel. Having prayed to be 
delivered from" temptation, the way had 
seemed to grow clear before her. She 
would go away with Sarah Green — ^Mr. 
Elphinstone should not know where — oh, it 
pained her to pain him ! but, with her cleared 
vision, she had seen that this was the 
shortest and most endurable pain she could 
give him — from a distance she would write 
to him in a way that even he should feel to 
be final. In the night, after she had prayed, 
it had been so visible to her that his 
will was not the will of God for either of 
them. 

And now — she dropped her work and 
clasped her hands, and set her lips resolute- 
ly. If she should have to yield she would 
struggle first; but, admitting by that "if" 
the possibility of this yielding, was she not 
already lost ? When he came in she had 
glanced up at him, but neither of them had 
spoken ; he had read something of her 
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purpose in her face and in her occupation. 
Now he sat and looked into the fire till 
Lily felt afraid of the silence and of his 
face. 

" You heard I had left my place," she 
said, " I meant to have written to you to 
say good-bye, and to try to thank you 
for " 

She faltered. How could she ever thank 
him ? What was it she had to thank hiiu 
for ? So much — everything. And how was 
she going to pay him ? 

" Where are you going?" he asked, turn- 
ing upon her almost savagely. 

" I hardly know yet. I have not quite 
arranged my plans." 

She tried to seem unmoved, but she felt 
her soul flinch from the expression of his 
face as he asked, 

" Is there no pity in your heart, Lily ?" 

Nevertheless, she spoke bravely, and ac- 
cording to the truth, of which she still kept 
some hold. 
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** Oh! yes, so much — ^if you only knew! 
— so much, that I will save you from your- 
self — from the life-long torture you propose 
for yourself. It is not only that" (she 
lowered her voice as she came to these 
words) " I do not love you ; but I cannot, 
cannot, cannot" (the words wrung out) 
" forget ; I go on loving. He is somewhere. 
Sometimes I almost believe, in spite of my 
knowledge that it is not possible, that he is 
on earth still ; but if not on earth, he is in 
heaven. Love reaches heaven. Life here 
is only a little piece out of something that 
was before, and will be after. I go on 
loving. I love him — T love him ; and I do 
not, cannot love you !" 

Mr. Elphinstone sprang up. He said 
nothing, but he moved about the place, 
grating the sanded floor under his feet. 
Was he moved or shaken ? Lily watched 
him with clasped hands, parted lip, quiver- 
ing nostrils. Did he feel that her last ap- 
peal was made ? Would he yield ? If not, 

VOL. m. s 
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what was the will of a woman against that 
of such a man ? Presently he stood before 
her. He had been shaken, but he would 
not yield. 

" I thank you, Lily, for being wise for 
me," he began ; and what the peculiar in- 
flection of his voice meant she could not tell. 
" But I know myself better than a girl like 
you can know me. Life, and the world 
too, I know a little more really than you 
can do. Were there the faintest shadow of 
the possibility of the truth of what you sug- 
gested just now, I would leave you to wait 
your life out, and never urge you to do any- 
thing but wait. You believe this ?" 

" Yes— oh, yes !" 

** But you know there is not that faintest 
shadow." 

'* Not as far as man can judge ; but 
with God, you know, all things are pos- 
sible." 

" We have to do with human possibility ; 
we are agreed there is none. Now I will 
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tell you what your seamstress scheme means 
— for you, slow, sure starvation, and shame- 
ful danger ; for me, a most exquisitely in- 
genious torture. You see and feel that I 
am calm and dispassionate now. I have 
weighed everything judicially. It is im- 
possible that I should give you up. We are 
both miserable through some great mistake 
in life. I know that you can mitigate life 
for me (I plead in this way, Lily, as the 
only way to reach your heart), and I believe 
that in doing this your own misery will find 
its greatest possible, only possible alleviation. 
In living for my happiness you will most 
nearly approach your own. You are a wo- 
man, Lily, and not a very hard one. t am a 
man, and love youwith a strong man's power. 
I shall prevail — you shall love me ! We shall 
yet be happy. Good heavens ! for all men 
there is some happiness somewhere in their 
lives, surely. What have I known of this 
yet? After what I have suffered — living 

s2 
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with my heart hung out as a mark for the 
blows and scorns of the world, and not able 
to move a finger for its protection — will it 
not be happiness to hold it as a jewel en- 
closed? — to know you, feel you, see you, 
hear you under the shelter of my roof? 
Rest will enter my heart when you enter 
my doors ; if you live there and hate me, I 
shall have more peace than if you were in- 
different to me anywhere else in the world. 
But you will not hate me." 

He looked down upon her, his face aglow 
mth resolute heat. She, a pale, scared 
thing, looked up at him, powerless. Her 
will yielded, but not her heart. Her reason 
yielded, but not her heart ; but the poor 
thing, her heart, was borne down, laid low, 
and felt the waves break over it. 

" I will try to make you happy," she said, 
after a long silence ; "I will live to serve 
you." Then one last cry was audibly cried 
by her soul. " Oh I Ralph, have vom played ? 
It seems to me that you are tempting me to 
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sin — dragging us both down to an unknown 
depth of misery." 

He smiled, laid his hand on her head 
soothingly, then gently pressed it over her 
strained eyes, which looked, in their intensity, 
as if the vexed soul might fly forth through 
them. 

" Where can be your sin, my pure Lily ? 
You sacrifice yourself to me. In the truest 
sense, you lay down your life for your friend 
— I am your friend, you know ; you have 
always granted me that title. For the 
misery — we will prove it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON a June day in the following year, 
little Mrs. Elphinstone was sunning 
herself on the terrace outside the window 
of her sitting-room. Her hand was full of 
roses ; below her was her rose-garden, be- 
yond that, the sunny slopes of the park 
stretched away to the beech-woods, shining 
in early Summer sun-steeped green. 

A very fair scene, and she looked a fair 
little woman. Her bright clustering hair 
glistened in the sunshine ; her cheeks were 
rounder than they used to be, and had a 
tinge of colour, and her morning-dress was 
graceful and pretty. There was certainly 
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just then more appearance of physical well- 
being about Mrs. Elphinstone than there 
had been for long years about Lily Winters ; 
but for the rest 

What did her husband think ? Unknown 
to her, he was watching her now. He called 
her ; she started at his voice, and came to- 
wards him hurriedly. 

" You want me ?" 

" It is nothing important ; there is no 
reason you should look frightened." 

He stood in the window, blocking it up 
so that she could not immediately go in. 
He put his hand on her head as she stood 
in the sunshine, and bending it back, perused 
her face. 

"What is it?" she asked. 

"lam trying to discover; I have been 
trying great part of the morning. Lily, I 
wish you would cure yourself of some 
things " 

" Tell me what things, Ralph." 

She stooped forward, to put her roses in- 
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side the room, and to withdraw her head 
from the pressure of his hand. 

" Amongst others, of starting when I call 
you, and of that strange trick you have of 
widening your eyes and lifting your brows 
when I speak to you, in a way that makes 
you look like some poor wild creature that 
has been caught and caged, but never 
tamed. These things are very painful to 
me — that expression especially." 

"It is very painful to me to be so watch- 
ed I I wish, Ralph, you would not do it ; 
you make me so nervous that I am almost 
afraid to move, and then I do all the more 
the things I try not to do. You cannot 
think how hard I try to please you." 

She had spoken pettishly — a thing she 
did very seldom ; now she paused, looked 
up into his face, then covered her own, and 
burst into tears. He had rarely known her 
to do this ; in general her misery was dry- 
eyed. 

Some long-untouched chords of her being 
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had been made to vibrate that morning. 
As she looked upon the early Summer 
beauty of the world, a feeling had come 
over her that life was worth having while 
there could be moments in which the out- 
ward beauty of the universe made unmarred 
music in the soul. This feeling had come 
over her while she was spell-bound — held 
by a sort of dream, during which she lived 
back in that time when want and loss and 
emptiness had made up her existence, and 
her misery had been negative. Her hus- 
band's voice sounded a sudden awakening, 
and sent a jarring vibration through her. 
Less on her guard, less under her own con- 
trol than usual, feeling the chains that 
bound her more, because for a time she had 
forgotten them, she burst into tears, and 
cried : 

"Oh, I am miserable 1 — for 1 know now 
that 1 was right — that I make you more 
and more miserable." 

*' Hush I" he whispered, and he drew her 
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hands away from her face, and drew her 
into the room. *' No tears now. I came 
to tell you of a visitor, before whom, if you 
see her at all, you must make a show of 
happiness. Mrs. Maston is here. Acting 
with her usual assurance, she has dared 
come to see you. Do you choose to receive 
her? One of the children is with her. 
Why, one would think you had loved the 
woman, to see your face now I " 

"Not her, but little Effie. Is it little 
EflSie who is with her? I did love little 
Effie, and she loved me." 

"I think it is Effie who is with her. 
You will find them in the drawing-room." 

Lily was hurrying from the room, when, 
looking in the mirror to see that her 
face told no tale of tears, she caught 
the expression of Mr. Elphinstone's. Her 
aspect changed directly. She calmed her- 
self, went and stood before him, de- 
mure and quiet. For a moment there 
had shone from her face something of the 
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girlish radiance he remembered to have 
seen upon it long, long years ago ; now, as 
she stood* before him, she was wholly Mrs. 
Elphinstone, restrained and cautious, studi- 
ously considerate of his will. 

''You would rather I did not see Mrs. 
Maston," she said. " Effie is nothing to me 
if you do not wish me to see her." 

"Nothing is anything to you, I know,'^ 
he answered, bitterly. " I know that you 
are all duty and submission, but I am not 
quite such a tyrant as you make me out. I 
do not want your life to be nothing but a 
series of small sacrifices supplementing the 
great one." He tried to speak lightly after 
the first outburst. " Come, we will go to- 
gether," he said, smiled, and drew her hand 
through his arm. 

Lily was not deceived. She had na 
pleasure in the wild caresses of the child, 
who bounded towards her when she opened 
the door, and, in spite of all her mother's 
previous schooling, hung upon her neck* 
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Her husband was not watching them ; he 
studiously avoided doing so. He was talk- 
ing graciously to the handsome widow, but 
5he knew, by past experience, that he heard 
and saw and felt all she did and said ; and 
this knowledge made her kiss the pretty 
child stealthily, as if to do so were a crime. 
But Effie was not to be repulsed or kept in 
<5heck. When Mrs. Elphinstone was seated, 
she sprang upon her lap, and, to her 
mother's admonition not to be so trouble- 
some, answered : 

"This is not being troublesome; Miss 
Winters used to like to have me here. She 
loved me, and nobody else in the world ; 
«he told me so one day — one day when I 
was naughty, and she was trying to make 
me good." 

Effie was old enough, and enough spoiled 
by hearing too much of her worldly mother's 
conversation with like-minded friends, to 
have a dash of mischievous wickedness 
mingling with her childish simplicity; and 
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now she pushed her face close up. to Lily's, 
and whispered : 

" Why did you leave me and go to him, 
when you loved me and didn't love him ?" 
with a nod towards Mr. Elphinstone. 
" Was it because this is so much nicer thaa 
our school-room ?" 

"No, no, child — no. Yon must not say 
such things. You are talking of what you 
cannot understand." 

As Lily answered thus, her heart beat 
with great bounds against the clinging child, 
and her arm tightened round her convul- 
sively. She looked at her husband, dread- 
ing to see signs that he had heard. Then 
she joined in the conversation about places 
in Italy and the south of France, where she 
and Mr. Elphinstone had wintered. 

Mrs. Maston had not thought that it 
would prove pleasant or convenient to be 
on hostile terms with the Elphinstones, so 
before Lily returned, she addressed to her 
a long letter of explanation, congratulation^ 
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and self-justification. Bringing Effie with 
her to-day had been her final attempt to 
secure for herself a good reception. 

'* What was the matter with you, Lily ?" 
her husband asked, when Mrs. Maston and 
Effie had left. '* I am not obliged to you 
if you think me such a jealous fool that I 
cannot bear to see you fondle a child ; but 
you behaved as if you did think so." 

Lily's eyes wandered about the room, 
with the restless, imploring look of one 
seeking help, and finding none. Was she 
seeking a way out of the labyrinth of 
misery? Then she came and stood before 
her husband, in that shrinking, helpless atti- 
tude, to see which especialh^ pained and 
annoyed him. 

" I do not know what to do, where to 
turn for advice," she said. "You are 
my husband — can you be my friend too ? 
What are we to do ? Things grow worse, 
and I am afraid — afraid of what lies before 
us. I study to serve you, to satisfy you. I 
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have not a thought, which has anything to 
do with this present world, which is not 
yours. Yet I know, I see, I feel, that I 
pain you, wound you, torture you. Ralph, 

% 

what shall we do? It is so miserable. 
What shall we do ? What shall I do ?" 

He bent his face down to hers, and said, 

" What you must do is soon told. You 
talk of duty, and omit the one thing need- 
ful. You talk of submission, and keep an 
obstinate heart. What you must do is soon 
told — you must love me !" 

She lifted her eyes to his. The truth 
flew forth from them against him. It was 
no new truth to him, yet it bruised him 
afresh, and made him recoil. As if the 
eyes had not spoken plainly enough, her 
lips parted, and the words, *' I do not love 
you — I do not love you ; I cannot — cannot 
— cannot love you," rushed from between 
them. 

When they were spoken, she caught in 
her breath, as if trying to recapture the 
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escaped sounds, and wrung her hands, and 
cried — 

*' It was not I — it was some demon in me 
spoke. Forgive me, Ralph — oh, Ralph, for- 
give me !" 

She ran from the room, down the garden, 
and through the park, and into the copse, 
near the wood ; there she sank down in the 
ferns, and lay hidden. He followed her, 
and found her, and, by-and-by, as the first 
dinner-bell rang, the servants saw their 
master and mistress saunter up the garden 
arm-in-arm. He had been in an agony 
lest, by one of the gardeners, or by anyone 
about the place, his wife's wild flight had 
been observed ; but it happened to be the 
workmen's dinner-hour, and the grounds 
were deserted. Perhaps one of the most 
stinging of the perpetual irritations which 
made things worse and worse for both of 
them, as time went on, was that caused by 
the ceaseless effort to keep up appearances. 
Mr. Elphinstone was a proud man ; he would 
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not have his misery suspected, could it have 
been lessened by half through being known, 
and Lily after that day was aware of this. 

« 

After that day, she literally strained and 
warped her candid nature, accepting it as 
part of her " duty " to act what she did not 
feel ; trying each day to act well through 
that day the lie of her life — -to act the part 
of a wife who loved her husband. Of 
course, there were times when nature re- 
acted from this great strain ; in future she 
tried at such times to shut herself up away 
from everybody — most of all away from 
her husband, lest she should be impelled to 
tell him, not only that she did not love, but 
that she hated him — which she did not (it 
was not in her nature to hate), save when 
she was almost mad that she could not love 
him ; but that she should soon do so was 
one of the dreads of her life. 

After the outbreak of that June day, 
everything went on as before ; no new truth 
had been heard or told. Perhaps, for a 
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time, things were a little better than before. 
Lily, torn by remorse and full of self-re- 
proach, redoubled her efforts at self-control 
— her efforts by no word or deed or look 
to pain him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

fTIHE second Winter of their married life 
-*- Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone did not go 
abroad. In the following Spring, very 
early — it was before the snowdrops were 
out of bloom, for the grave was for many 
days strewn with them — there was a small 
new mound in the churchyard — the pretty, 
quiet churchyard, one gate of which opened 
from the park. 

Poor Lily's life seemed to be a deepening 
pool of darkening anguish. In her hus- 
band's presence she gasped back all the 
tears that should have lost their bitterest of 
bitterness being shed upon his breast, and 
which, repressed, settled round her heart, 
to grow stagnant and poisonous. 

T 2 
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He had not rejoiced with her in her half- 
delirious brief joy, and had not grieved 
with her in her grief, she thought. Shud- 
dering and sighing, she said to herself, " I 
shall hate him by-and-by. I am going 
down that road, and I do not know how to 
stop." 

Why could not Lily learn to love her 
husband? He was a man most men ad- 
mired — a man more than one woman had 
loved for himself, not as Mrs. Maston had 
done, for his position. Why could not Lily 
learn to love him ? Do you think she did 
not ask herself that question with self-tor- 
turing persistence, trying to wring the reason 
out of her soul ? Do you think she did not 
set her poor little will, all of herself she 
had power over, towards her " duty ?" 
Poor soul ! striving to learn love through 
duty, instead of knowing duty through love ! 
Life's alphabet may not, I think, be learned 
backward in that fashion. At least, Lily 
could not so learn it, and she had no theo- 
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ries to stand in her way ; she tried simply 
and sincerely. 

In Lily Winters, though she had not re- 
cognised this formerly, the spring of inner 
delight had never quite dried up ; through 
the dreariest and saddest years of her life, 
''time to. remember " had been the luxury 
and poetry of dull days. This " remember- 
ing " meant for her no vague and pale re- 
presentation, but a vivid re-forming and 
living again of some scenes of her early and 
brief happiness. For Lily Elphinstone such 
** remembering " was agony, because she 
believed it to be sin. 

Ah! Lily was far more miserable than 
formerly. All she suffered she suffered 
doubly now ; for herself and for her hus- 
band. The misery of her misery, without 
which she thought all would be as nothing, 
was the consciousness of how she was a 
daily torture, than which nothing could be 
more exquisite, to him. Whether or no 
there was morbid exaggeration of the truth 
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in this coDsdousness, there it was ; and ovei^ 
the dreary life she had lived in poverty and 
desolation, there seemed to her, when she 
now looked back upon it, to hover an at- 
mosphere of peace and holiness. 

Are there any with whom the daily com- 
panionship, the forced nearness of an in- 
harmonious nature, an unloved being, will, 
at length, induce harmony — create love? 
If so, let them tell how Lily might have 
learnt to love her husband. And what was 
the truth regarding him ? Was it only in 
the mirror of Lily's mind that his misery 
was to be read? Was he learning to be 
content with the lot he had chosen, with a 
wife who did not love him ? 

As yet it seemed as if the knowledge 
that the reality of the thing he craved was 
not his, made him the more greedy of the 
semblance. He had become morose, jealous, 
exacting — ^hardly suffering her out of his 
sight. He was doubly thwarted. Not only 
his heart was wounded, but his will was re- 
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sisted ; and to have his will resisted by a 
creature so frail-seeming that sometimes he 
felt as if a breath of his might blow out its 
life — ^by a creature so near that in no way 
could he disentangle it from his heartstrings 
— to be mocked, as he called it, by the 
shadow of what he asked for — ^to have duty, 
submission, obedience, freely given, and only 
love denied — to ask for bread and be given 
a stone — from all this, which he felt to be 
intolerable, he yet found no escape. 

Lily's eyes — the eyes he watched so cease- 
lessly — were learning to have but two ex- 
pressions for him. The one defied him, 
saying no more, ^'1 do not," but " I mil not 
love you." The other was such a look as 
you may see in the eyes of a gentle, intelli- 
gent and high-bred dog, suddenly subjected 
to a course of unwonted and unmerited 
harsh usage — an exquisitely painful look to 
see even in the eyes of a dog. 

Not that Lily's husband ever lifted his 
hand against her. Good heavens, no ! But 
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had not his eyes and his tongue scourged 
her, lacerated her, cowed her? 

After the great trial of the birth and loss 
of her baby, Lily never got up her strength. 
After that she never had the slightest look 
of even physical well-being. The mind told 
upon the body, the body upon the mind — a 
constant and fatal reaction. 

All the Summer she was ailing : when the 
Autumn came, the doctor advised that she 
should Winter in the South. Then Lily 
showed an obstinacy of self-will that per- 
plexed her husband. She would not go. 
It was the first dereliction from outward 
wifely duty and submission, and it amazed 
him. He had to yield. He brooded over 
this till the real reason suggested itself to 
him. Lily clung to the neighbourhood of 
her buried darling. He watched her, and 
found there was no evening, rain, or snow, 
or hail, dusk or dark, on which she did not 
go to bid her baby good-night. Generally, 
she sat awhile, quiet and tearless, by the 
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little mound, her mind evidently not resting 
in or on that grave, but following her 
" little one " to the place her religion and 
her imagination combined gave it, among 
God's " little ones." Now and then, how- 
ever, she would be mastered by a heart- 
bursting passion of anguish, and would throw 
herself upon the mound, her breast pressed 
against the turf, her arms beating the ground 
on either side, crying, with half-stifled cries 
— " Oh ! baby, make room for me ; make 
room for me. Let me get through to you — 
let me get through." Having once stood 
by, unseen and unsuspected, when it was 
thus with her, her husband had felt that to 
do so again, to live through such another 
half-hour, was as much as his reason was 
worth. 

And Lily thought he did not suffer with 
her ! — that he had not rejoiced with her or 
grieved with her ; and when forced to name 
the child at all, she would jealously call it 
not " ours," but " mine." 
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Poor Lily! this present misery of hers, 
which she felt to be self-incurred — for had 
she not done evil that good might conae ? — 
was teaching her to be ungentle and unj ust. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONE night — it was early Spring again, 
but the weather was bleak and bitter, 
a black March — Lily came back from the 
churchyard whiter than ever, and quivering 
in every nerve; while in her eyes was a 
wild visionary look. She did everything in 
the usual order, however, stealing upstairs 
with her usual quietness to put her hood and 
cloak away. Then going into the drawing- 
room, she rang for the urn, made the tea, 

and sat waiting for her husband, whom 
when she went out she had left in the 
dining-room, sitting over his wine — sitting 
with the wine before him, rather ; it was 
little he ever drank. 

Lily was one of those women who can pay 
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a sort of mechanical attention to the small- 
est things when the greatest ones occupy 
them. Sometimes her husband taunted her 
with the care she took of his physical com- 
forts, while she starved and tormented his 
soul. Finding that Mr. Elphistone did not 
join her, and fearing the tea would be cold, 
she went to look for him. 

She found him in her own morning room, 
seated at her writing-table, a manuscript 
book open before him. There was nothing 
strange in his being there ; he often chose 
to write his letters at her desk. 

^' Nothing in that is new," she said, hur- 
riedly, going up to him, when she saw what 
it was that occupied him. "I found it 
accidentally to-day. Indeed, I did not know 
that I had kept it. There is nothing written 
there that is so much of the truth as you 
know. Why should you pain yourself need- 
lessly ?" 

She put her hand on the book to take it 
from him, but he pushed her hand away. 
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''When you found it why did you not 
directly burn it ?" he asked, sternly. " Let 
me remind you of its contents ; then you 
shall judge if it should be in Mrs. Elphin- 
stone's possession." 

'* Spare me," Lily said, putting her hands 
to her head. " To-night, of all nights, spare 
me ! To-night, of all nights, I cannot bear 
to be reminded of what those poor linea 
stood for 1" 

He thrust the book into his breast- 
pocket, but without having looked at his 
wife, or he must have been struck by the 
expression of her face. Putting his hand 
upon her shoulder, he said, affecting to 
yawn, as he spoke, — " Come and give me 
ray tea. I am tired, and you are shaking — 
with cold, is it ? Come !" 

She took his arm as she was expected 
to do. 

He felt her feebleness in the way she 
clung to him; suddenly he stopped, and 
turned her to the light. There was a strange 
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concentratioii of intense and conflicting 
feeling in his face and tone, as he said, — 

** Poor bird 1 There are no prison-bars 
will hold you in and back much longer, I 
fancy/' 

All that evening Lily continued to shiver 
and tremble perceptibly ; often she furtively 
glanced round the room — once, at some 
slight, unexpected noise, she started up and 
screamed. 

She answered to her husband's questions 
— "I have no control at all over myself to- 
night ; I feel as if I had escaped from my 
own hold. Perhaps I shall be better in the 
morning, if I can sleep. But there is some- 
thing I must tell you now, to-night." She 
paused, and gasped. 

" I am listening to you, Lily," he said, in 
such a tone of tender pity as she had not 
heard from him for very long. 

" Do not speak like that — speak harshly, 
as you have often done of late." She used 
a sharp intonation of entreaty. *' No won- 
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der — the wonder is how you have been so 
good to me. Oh, Ralph, if I could spare 
you this ! If T had been a stronger wo- 
man, I might have spared you so much. 
But I cannot keep this in : if I try, my heart 
or my brain will burst to let it through." 

'*Do not try — speak, poor child, tell me 
this new trouble, then go to rest.*' He 
could now have found it in his heart to pray 
that her rest might not again, in this world, 
be broken. 

" After all," Lily resumed, " I do not see 
that it makes any difference. It, is better 
you should know, and better you should 
know from me ; but I do not see that it makes 
any difference. He is not dead'^ She sunk 
her voice to a whisper. " I have seen him 
to-night. Do not look like that! Why 
should you mind ? It makes no difference 
— ^not even to him. If he had been dead he 
would have known all the same. To you 
it can make no difference — all you ever had 
of me you will have still while I am alive. 
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You knew quite well that I did not love 
you, and that I went on loving him — lo you 
see it makes no difference ; but it was my 
duty to tell you — was it not ? I try to do 
ray duty, Ralph, indeed I do ; I often fail 
miserably, especially since — since my baby 
died ; but I have tried, and I will try. Of 
course I was shocked and startled, and 
could not, at first, so plainly see that it made 
no diflference — but I shall be better in the 
morning." 

Was it truth, or the fancy of a sick brain ? 
What could it matter to the miserable man ? 
But he tried to discover : it seemed to him 
that it mattered much. 

" You have seen him to-night, you say, 
Lily — ^is that all ? Did he speak ? Did you 
speak?" 

"No. I was in the churchyard, sitting 
by baby's grave. I always go to bid her 
good-night. You did not know it, but I 
always do. I tried for you not to know 
it — for fear ** 
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" For fear of what ?" 

" That you should forbid me, and I should 
be driven to the wickedness of disobeying 
you." 

"You were sitting by our baby's grave — 
go on." 

" I was sitting by my baby's grave when 
he passed outside in the lane. I felt him 
before I saw him. As he passed he looked 
over the wall, and I saw his face through 
the branches of the yew-tree. The wall is 
low, and he is tall, you remember. His face 
looked white through the dark branches; 
but it was his face — no mere spirit. But do 
not mind, Ralph ; you see it makes no dif- 
ference — at least" — she paused, and put her 
hand upon her heart, then added, speaking 
witJjL difficulty — " at least, I think it does 
not ; but to-morrow, when I have had some 
rest, I shall know better. I think I shall 
know a great deal more to-morrow. Good*- 
night, Ralph." 

It was strange. Mr. Elphinstone had 
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not believed this could be possible, yet now, 
with no proof, he believed it true. It was 
not till later, when he had reflected, that 
doubt arose. A groan from her husband — 
a sound of unutterable anguish — ^brought 
Lily back to him as she was leaving the 
room — not to touch him, or with any 
caressing words try to comfort him, as a wife 
who had learned to love him might have 
done, but just to stand before him, leaning 
heavily for support on the thing nearest her, 
and wait. 

" What is it, Ralph ?" she asked, after a 
time. " To you, at least, it makes no dif- 
ference, and I — I cannot suflfer more/' 

" To me it makes the difference between 
heaven and hell," he groaned. " I did not 
think my lot too blessed before — but now 

Oh, woman, whom I dare not call 

wife, forgive me ! You have felt little of 
my love but its cruelty — have known no- 
thing of my suffering but its savageness. I 
took your life into my keeping, and I have 
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bruised and maimed it. You said — I don't 
know when, the time seems long since — that 
I did not know of your nightly visit to the 
child's grave; I have followed you and 
watched over you till I felt my heart being 
torn fibre from fibre, and my reason plucked 
up by the roots through witnessing your 
anguish — ^your irremediable anguish." 

''Oh, Ralph!" 

She knelt before him now, clinging to his 
knees. 

"Suffered! — ^what have I not suffered? 
I have suffered, as I have sinned, for us 
both. I was passive, for I saw no help. No 
help ? — I see help now — I will seize it for 
you — ^you shall be free." 

"Yes, Ralph," she said, faintly; "very 
soon. I feel that I shall soon be free." 
She was too weak and faint, too wearily 
senseless to grasp the meaning of his words. 

" Go and rest now till the morning," he 
said, lifting her up. " Rest till the morning 
— see what that brings you." 
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She kissed his hand with a cold and timid 
kiss, and murmured — 

"May God have pity upon us. I think 
He will, for we have pity upon one another." 

Then she left him. Sunk in thought, he 
did not see with what weak and wavering 
steps she crossed the room. 

He remained just in the attitude in which 
she left him, for perhaps an hour, then sud- 
denly he sprang up. 

'*I must hnoio first," he said; "not leave 
her doubly desolate with a legacy of horror." 

He ordered his horse, inventing, for the 
benefit of his servants, some specious pretext 
for riding at once, late as it was, to the 
town. At midnight he returned ; the house 
was then closed, and the servants went to 
bed. He shut himself into his study ; there 
he remained some hours, writing and look- 
ing over papers. When he had finished he 
enclosed his private keys in a sealed packet, 
which he addressed to his wife. This packet, 
with some letters, one of which was also to 
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her, he placed conspicuously on the centre 
table. All this done,' he fumbled for some- 
thing in a drawer, found it, and hid it in his 
breast. Doing that, he felt the little book 
still hidden there. He drew it forth, and 
looked towards the fire, but that had been 
out for hours. He thought a moment. 

" It is^Ai!?," he said. '* It should go with 
her." Of this, too, he then made a sealed 
packet, which he addressed as one of the 
letters was addressed. 

Afterwards, he looked round the room 
with a long, comprehending look. Then he 
bared and bent his head. "God have 
mercy upon my soul, and make her happy," 
is what he would have said. Perhaps he 
did say it, but he could not pray it. What 
did he care for his miserable self, soul or 
body. He went to the window and opened 
it, letting in the chill and ghastly dawn. He 
had one foot on the terrace outside, one still 
within the room : one hand clasped that 
thing hidden in his breast, while the other 
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held back the shuttered window, when he 
felt something pass before his face. It was 
with him as with one of old — fear and 
trembling came upon him, the hair on his 
head lifted itself up, and the blood about 
his heart stood still. He saw nothing, heard 
nothing with his outward ears, he only feli. 
Was it a chill breath blown from the dawn ? 
Nothing near him had been stirred. Great 
awe was upon him. He stepped back into 
the room ; he was now impelled to see her 

once again before Afterwards? He 

did not know — the resolute will had sud- 
denly melted within him ; he felt weak and 
feeble as a child. 

*' Once again — yes ; I will see her once 
again." 

He stole up the stairs and along the gal- 
lery to the door of his wife's room. As he 
opened it, an icy cold wind blew on his 
face ; the lattices of one window were push- 

• 

ed open wide. The gust blew out the flar- 
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ing candles, which till then had been burn- 
ing on the table. 

The grey light of the dawn fell full on 
Lily's face. She lay on the bed, dressed as 
when she left him, her attitude that in which 
one flings oneself down in intense weariness ; 
she had not moved since she threw herself 
down there, the bed showed no signs of any 
tossing or struggling. He bent over her, 
lower, lower; presently his cheek touched hers: 
his hand left its hiding-place — something 
clashed down upon the ground ; he heeded 
that no more than she did — no more than 
the dead did. He raised himself to look at 
her again. After a long gaze he said aloud 
— " Free— at last— thank God I" The sound 
of his own voice stirred him ; he knelt be- 
side her, and wept like a child or a woman : 
yet no, no whit like either, but like a strong;^ 
man, whose will is broken ; and his heart 
melted within him. 

There are lives that wear out the hearts 
that live them with their weariness, till, for 
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very tiredness, the sufferer goes to the grave 
as happier human creatures to the night's 
rest. Lily had been subject to long and 
deadly swoonings ; this was the longest and 
deadliest, and the last. 

When he had laid his wife to her rest, 
Mr. Elphinstone recognized that he had 
parted with her eternally. What, in any 
other state of being, had he to do with a 
woman whose eyes, lips, and life had volun- 
tarily and involuntarily said, " I do not love 

you r 
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Dailp Tekgraph. 

" Two fascinating volumes. It Is a work of careful criticism and consdentioos 
investigation."— tStondord. 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. IVice SOs. 
Gompletingthe Work. 

»' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. "Wliilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the genenJ reader than the earlier 
half of the Ustory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Poit 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spiiit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>at/y Neat. 

**Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the morefibsorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively." — Notes and Queries. 

" This work throughout bears evidence of great research; and In the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has avaUed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the B0II&" — Athenanim. 

"Mr. Dixon's book is written in a most charming style. Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written; the precision of the annaUst being combined with 
the coimezion and ease of the simple narrator."— ^^rommer. 
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OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 yolumes demy 

870. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

. By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, 2nd Life Guards, Author of " Ten 
Thousand Miles of Travel," &c. 1 voL 8vo, with Map and Illus- 
trations. 15s. bound. 

" Captain Townshend has given as a volume decidedly above the average of 
"books of mingled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion." — 
Athenceum. 

" This book is brightly and pleasantly written."— Pa22 MaU Gazette. 

"Whoever takes up this book will not lay it down till he has read it all through. 
Captain Townshend's descriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of 'bags' of fl^g game and of tussles 
with large animals, such as are capable of making the British sportsman's mouth 
water. There is a good deal of valuable political and social information given 
«,boat Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instructive chapter on the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie * Free Labour ' in Cuba." — United 
Service Gazette. 

" Captain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of ' Wild 
Life in Florida,' embodying the most exact and latest information concerning that 
state. He has written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Cuba forms not the least interesting portion of it"— ^Sunday Times. 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statisti($B, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist"— C%mrt Journal. 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth pemsaL There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, the resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelligently and picturesquely written."— /Sfton^ont 

" Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which qualities are manifested in his book entitled * Wild Life in Florida.' He 
paid a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes in this volume all his exi)erienceR. The book is illustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all those who know what a good book of 
travel \B."'-Scotnnan, 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batue. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

" Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous. Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone sufficient to recommend Ikis book." — Saturday Review. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present 9tate of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Ooeat de Espana of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that tills is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniurds that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading it" — Ath/eateum. 

** A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever." — Examiner. 

" Two clever and readable volumes. Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner life of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertaining."— ^Scotimon. 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spenokb Wal- - fi 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. " 

This work contains Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dakes of Cnm- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmona; Lords Liverpool, GrenvUle, Orev, 
Looghboroogh, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Gastlereagh ; Mr. Iltt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

^ Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his indastry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his praiod, 
as also for its philosophic, logical and dramatic completenesa" — Morning Pott. 

*' In Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parllamentaiy history. The book is full of interest** — DaUp Nent. 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without It **—^an<fardl 

** As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spenoer Walpole'a 
work possesses considerable value"— iSatunbiy Rvnew. 

LIFE OF MOSGHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DURIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hjb Wifb. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Dukb Colbbidgb. 2 vols* 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24:S. 

" This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the mnsloal his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Oxemy 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Haldvy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, MendelBaohn, F 
Davidt CSiopin, J R Cramer. Clement!, John Field, Habene^ Hanptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag; Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (MraTil^ood) 
SchrSdei^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Tludbeig* it 

Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their ^ 

time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is calledthe * Mnaic of the- 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von Billow, Litollf, &a, whether as comx>osers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A Sullivan, &a The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heinei. 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, ProfL Wolf, dxs. In. 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ulMenowm. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of onr readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this, 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony^ 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well *a record of the life of Moscheles*' 
as *a chronicle of the musical history of his time* — a period of sixty years.** Times. 

" This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, ana his constant iater- 
conrse with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw mubh yalnable H gh t oa 
recent musical history."— Po/f Mail Oozette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE :^ SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The QuEBff. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small ito, 5s. bound. 



IC 



These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literatura*" — Athenasum. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with tiie devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which tiiey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 'R H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the]ke."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Quebn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afOicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

'' These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit" — Oraphic 

KEOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FEANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADrCLBMENTiNADAViBS. Second Edition. 

2vob. 21s. ' 

Among numerous other distinguish ed p ersons ref erre|^ to in this work are : — ^Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, tiie Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult» 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon HI, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Gtoorge IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord B3rron, Sir Walter Scott Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 

" Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were excellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been— so to speak— photo- 
graphed on her memory."— r^ Times. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue."— Pott. 

THROUGH EUSSIA: From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKBAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Gdthbib. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout"— i*aZi Matt Gazette. 

"No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
Eussia* It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mra Guthrie gives us admir- 
able descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident character, and observation."— ^jpecta/or. 

" A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a part of Russia by no means familiar to tourists.**— iSottfrefoy Review. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MA JESTTS . TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30b. 

Cormm :— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— River Ri^ts— 
The White Towei>-€harleB of Orleana-^Unde Glonceatei^Priaon Ba]e»-^Beaii- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardhial— The PUgrimago 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Datb* Queen— De- i 

throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Oroes no Crown— Oranmer, LatI- i 

mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Raleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Courtr-Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Hot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Gkiy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Moto^ 
In London— November, 160*— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Pen^— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 



Fbom thb TncB^:- "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our naflonal annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dbcon dashes o£F the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry HL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durhson, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud FitzwaJter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years % 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds: As wo 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Dajra* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitied "No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one of the most affecting in the book A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to me story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of tiio 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will reiMiy perusal. 
Anotiier cause cdibre possessed of a perennial interest Ib the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

**From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hisight art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.'* — Morning Post. 

**We eamestiy recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined..'*— Z>a% Tekgrc^h. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8to. 30s. 

C0NTKNT8 :— A FaYOnrite ; A Favoiuite's Friend ; The OoaaieBB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; Honse of Villiera ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land; Sea AflairB ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Connter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Tom of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Qentlemen in the Tower; A 
Eling's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots : The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels « King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The GkK)d Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Bef ormers and Bef orm , Beform Biots ; Sir Franda 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Council 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work" — Thnes. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and inBtractWeJ"— Examiner, 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. ' Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tuma 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly^owers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
f^ ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readen."^ 
lUtuimtedNews. 

"These vohunes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, Is revivified in 
these volumes, which close tne narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Balejgh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, ao abundant in 
originality and researdi as Mr. Dixon'a"— ^tondordL 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefwobxh Dizox. A NewLibrabt EDmox. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matchhig with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

•• 'William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and eplgra- 
matic in style, subtle and phOoeophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be."— «9timfoy Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may b« 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instruction."— -7?<ta<ra<ed New. 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord William Pnr Lennox. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 

These volnmes contain anecdotes and remlniscenoeB of Qeorge IV., William 17. 
Loois XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Emprees Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Doke of Wellington, the Mar- 
goeM of Anglesea, Lords B3rron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, Q. Bentinck, 
Dalling ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Kean, 
Matthews, Yomig, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, &a 

**Lord William Lennox's book Is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amose and interest his readers. ' — Pall Mall Oazette. 

** It is impossible to find a more efSoient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages "—John BuU. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 168. 

** Tnm where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow ux>on 
the Pi^M> Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Hr. Dixon's subjecta Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Tima. 

"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Hr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readabla"— 2)a<{y JfeiM. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTRANOE. Second Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 
pleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
descriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient" — Ti$net. 

"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information.*'— ^taiMfardL 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walteb Thorn- 

BUBT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** A lively, graphic, and interesting book*'— Z)a% News. 

"Mr. Thombury is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
singularly life-like and truthfuL and his humour Is genuine. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Buscua is worth saying and well B&idJ"— Sunday nnes. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. Andebsson, Author of " Lake Ngami/' &c. Edited by 

L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 

With Illustrations. 158. 

"This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 

Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 

ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller vras 

the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 

customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equsl 

interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 

book"— %7bAn BuU. 

"Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen."— .Stoncford 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninohah. 8vo, -with Illustrations. 15s. 
" Mr. Jeminfcham has filled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his excur- 
sions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest His 
style is lively, clear, and picturesqua" — Saturday Review. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By K. 

G.WooDTHORPB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 
" Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting." — Post 

FKEEKUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of uie £2nglish people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— «9attirdc»y Eevieie. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvbt, of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Edition, 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer."— 2^&i»«». 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z^oi^y Newt. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jeaffeeson, 

B. A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy, ms * Brides and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefuUy scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction."— ilMenetma. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Bey. A. G. L'Estbakok. 870. 15s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thoiu8 IxunwEES, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. Ts. 6d. bound. 
" 'The Exiles at St Germahis ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart age. * The Exiles at St Gtormains * will be 
every whit as popular as *The Ladye Shakerley.' ''—Sfandard, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 




FELICIA. By M.BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty," 

" Dr. Jacob," Ac. 3 vols. 

SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mortimer Collins, 

Author of " Marquis and Merchant," " Frances," &c. 3 vols. 

DOLORES. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 3 vols. 

BRENDA YORKE. By Mary Cecil Hay, Author 

of »* Old Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

JOCELYN'S MISTAKK By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

" The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," &c. 3 vols. 

** A novel which ought to earn for itaelf a decided place in the standard literature 
of the day. The author may be congratulated upon a brilliant and well-merited 
suocesa" — Pott 

" A book that one reads through with decided interest and pleasure."— ^ilooefe^. 

*' A bright, roirited, and dramatic story." — Skmdard. 

** An aSoairable and excellently-written book." — Jktily Tdtgraph. 

" An extremely clever novel The plot absorbs the interest of the reader.'*— 77ke 
Bowr. 

THE LADY SUPEEIOE. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," &c, 3 vols. 

** A story of entrancing interest The'plot is wonderfully conceived, and executed 
with equal skill The characters are true to lif&"— /oAm BvXl. 

*' A work of merit, written with correctness and taste. It is very pleasant rwA- 
ing."— Sunday Times. 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mac Kenna, 

Author of " Off Parade," &c. 3 vols. 

''This story is ingeniously contrived and carefully constructed, and abounds in 
stirring incidents, striking scenes, and effective situationa" — PeUl Mall Gazette. 

*' A rattUng good novel It will take by storm every mess-room in the land, and 
will be read with rapt attention by women as well as men.'*— ^oA» Bull. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Kathardto King, author 

of *• The Queen of the Regiment," &c. 3 vols. 
" A novel that will add to the fame of the authoress. The plot is a charming 
one exquisitely told ; the characters are most artistically drawn, and the language 
is full of graphic power and pathoa" — Court Journal. 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of " St.Olave V 

" The Blue Ribbon," &c. 3 vols. 
" A powerful and interesting story," — Morning Pott. 
" A very interesting and readable book." — Pall MaU Gazette. 
** ' Hope Meredith ' has decided merit It is a very readable tale." — Graphic. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

"A bright and pleasant storj."— Timet. 

" An enthralling story, which cannot fail to be admired by all novel readers.** 
^Morning Pott. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of " NathaUe," &c. 3 vols. 

"We have read * John Dorrien ' from begixmlng to end with great pleasure." — 
Athenomm. 

'' A capital book. The story is admirably told, and the characten are skilfully 
developed."— tSftomfordL 

MY STORY. By Katharine S. Macquoid, Author 

of " Patty," &c. 3 vols. 

" ' My Story ' is told in such an easy, natural, graceful fashion that it has great 
fascination. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some time."— Morning Post. 

" Any book by the author of * Patty ' Is sore to .arrest the attention of the judi- 
cious novel reader; nor will stuib. an one to disappointed in *My Story.' The 
autobiography ; carries the reader on pleasantly. The language is simple and 
chastCv and the delineation of character graphic."— </oAn BtdL 

" An exquisits novel The interest never flags."— CouW Journal. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mes. Oliphant, Author 

of " Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" ' A Bose in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of 
CarUngford.' "—Times. 

** In * A Rose in June * Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is foil 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of touches." — Athenaeum. 

" One of the most exquisite stories Mr& Oliphant has yet written. It is an ad- 
mirable \roTiL"— Examiner. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

Annie Grant. Dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess of Edin* 
BUBOH. 2 vols. 21s. 

** There is much in this book to interest and excite besides the descriptions of 
BuBsian people and scenery, which form the groundwork of the romanoe."-^ 
AthenxuTn. 

SAFELY MAKKIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 2l8. 
" The reader will experience rare pleasure in the perusal of this interesting and 
original no\ei."— Morning Post. 

MARIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
" The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in * Marian's Trust ' to make it good reading apart from the thread of the 
BtOTy"—Tinus. 

KOUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of " From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
*' There is no lack of incident in * Bough Hewn.' Mrs. Day has succeeded in 
some original and bold sketchea"— 2Vme«. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By GeobgianaM. Ceaik. 2 v. 

'* A gentle, pretty story, written throughout with the thoroughly honest and 
good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a large class of the novo 
constituency.."— 2%'mes. 
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Pkblithed cmnmByj in One VoLy royal 800, trttft the Arms hemOiJufy 
engraved, handaomehf bawidf with gilt edges, price 8U. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-FOUBT H EDITIOH FOB 1875 IB HOW BEADY 

Lodge's Peeraob and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all qnestions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
r being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
e to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Elingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Qreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issua 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



The Aichbishops and Bishops of England, 

Ireland, and the Goloniea 
The Baronetu^e alphabetically arranged. 
Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 

members of Noble Familiea 
Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 

Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 

Sons. . ^ , 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 
Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Enight, Honourable 
Liady. 
Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first; it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Speetaior. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— ^Sftondord 



HURST & BLACKETrS STMDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustnted, piioe 58.- 



L— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The first Yolnme of Messrs. Hnrst and BIackett*s Standard Library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a very good beginning to what will donbtless be a very snccessfcd undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."—- Poft. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a -peTtect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda"— ^«amtn«r. 

m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms ia 
its reverent and serious spirit "^QiMir^/y Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— idtAauBtim. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, wen- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing bo."— Examiner. 

yi.— ADAM GSAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa8sed."-i'o«<. 

YIL— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

**The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novelsi 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue ^» 
subject of universal admiration."— ifewen^vr. 

Vm.— CABJ)INAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Bome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections wUl excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— dtAenmim. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIPB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author la fortunate in a good sabject^ and has prodooed a 
work of strong effect"— ^MauBim. 

X.— THE OLD OOXTBT SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome tQ all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Exammer. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.'* — Obmrver, 

:X1.— MASGABET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS; 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating noYd to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. Inere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."—- ^tAauBtim. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
^special mention. The paper and print are unexcepticmable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— ^JMwmner. 

Xin.^DABI£ir. By ELIOT WABBUBION. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and tiie Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Cfldbe. 

XIY.— FAMILT EOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCEACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KENG OP ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room tabla "—^Standard 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOBL AW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author*8 high reputation.**-^«fKbiy Timet, 

XVI.— THE ENOLISHWOIIAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*s book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.'*— TVfTief. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John TTaiifaT 
one of the most popular works of the day.*'— PofC 

Xym.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and tiie narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— ^ai<L 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between 'John Halifax * and 
'The Caxtons.* "-Standard. 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."—/Ktif<ra(e4 ilTews. 
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XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
fnll of delicate charactei>paiutiiig."— ^iMaueum. 

XXn.— STUDIES PROM LIFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book wUl not <HTw<mah the reputation of the accomplished a,}iQu>T.''-Saturd(m Review. 

XXm.— GBANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the stpry is interesting."— ^KAeiueum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOB& 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful \iook.*'-~AthensBum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.'' — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**— Athenssmn. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tlye.**—AtheH€eum. " A charming tale charmingly told."-^tand(ird 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Times. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Bxaminer. 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hM stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Qu/orterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 

History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 

and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut cha^racters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFB OP THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme.*' — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life onght to have a nicha 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— tSorftird^ Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^—Athenauau 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUB. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prlsse.**— Po«& 

XXXin.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronoimce 'Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TVmefc 
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** No ftocoont of this storv would give any idea of the profonnd interest that pervades 
• - ■ kst"— i ■ 



XXXIV.— ALEO P0BBE8 OP HOWGLEN, 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

liB story would give any idea of tl 
the work from the first page to the last"— iKAcncnun. 

XXXY.— AGNES. By MB& OLIFHANT. 

** * Agnea ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka" — Athauewn. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Pott 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

'* A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfolly and well" — Times, 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — PeUl Mall Chu. 
''We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVin.— ROBEET PALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" ' Robert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelinga"— ^Mountm. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S BINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"'The Woman's Kingdom* sustahis the author's reputation as a writer of thd 
purest and noblest kind of domestic BtoTieB.—Athenman. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTPTTL LIPE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — (iuarterly Review. 

XLI.— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers."— TVmes. . 

XLn.— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— i?d7amtii«r. ' 

XLIIL-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 

a success cd novelist" — Daily News. 

' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 

wide circle of reader& The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— tStomtordL 

XUV.— SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.** — Standard. 

XLV.— THE UNBIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many f ascinatuig stories, but we can 
cali to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work. Such s. c\ie.T8uct&T a.a Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
aa the type of all that la truly noVA©, pxao, waak-^QxaajD^i:'— UtittoJ Service Magasine. 



